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(“ vES;"? MAY SAID, GENTLY, 


MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 


—o 
CHAPTER I. 
THE YOUNG RECLUSE OF ST. ORMO. 


Ir was spring-tide, and all nature was astir 
with fresh young life. 

The sky overhead was clear and blue; the 
grass underfoot of emerald green, while the 
forest trees, with their verdant young shoots 
and tender leaves, were picturesquely grouped 
about a large steel-grey lake, and clothed the 
hillside of the rising ground beyond, and 
upon its banks grew rare specimens of ferns, 
and feath undergrowth, making a whole 
ome y admired, and not easily for- 

The solitary dwelling-house in view was a 
many-gabled cottage, with golden thatch and 
rose-hung walls, standing with its garden 
down to the water’s brink—a beautifal, well- 
cultivated Z with many-hued flowers, 
ike bright jewels in the pretty.shaped beds 
cut in the mossy lawn ; 8 | fine specimens of 





deodaras, monkey trees, and lausonias planted 
tastefully about. A- winding path of trim 
gravel, a border of dainty beds, flanked by 
& tangle of flowering shrubs, completed the 
picture, ; 

No; it was not complete, until the fairy of 
the scene came upon the spot, to give it life 
and animation. 

A rich, sweet, mellow voice was borne upon 
the clear spring air, full of feeling and 
pathos; a voice which caused you to pause 
and listen, whether you desired to do so 
or no. 


* Tell me, oh ! tell me, rose of the morn, 
What whispers the dew, the dew on thy 
breast ? 
_ Tell me, oh ! tell me, blossoming thorn, re 
Thy vows to the wind of the West ? 
Soft flowing river, seeking the sea, 
What saith the moonlight, sleeping on thee ? 
* Love,’ said the rose, and hawthorn of may, 
And ‘Love,’ said the river, ‘for ever and 
aye.’ ” 


And as the singer ceased, she stopped be- 
fore an early rose, and gathering a bud; she 
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pressed her lips to it with childish fervour, 
and shook the dewdrops from its heart be- 
fore she placed it in the bosom of her dress; 
and, like a butterfly, fluttered on to find an- 
other jast as sweet. 

And pausing before the single red hawthorn, 
she raised her hand to plack a spray of ths 
over.blown blossoms, causing a shower of 
crimson petals to fall around her; and she 
looked at the shattered may and laughed. 

‘‘ You cannot tell me much now!” she 
cried, merrily. ‘Your day is over, and I 
am so sorry to lose you, beautifal hawthorn ! 
I suppose I am so fond of you because I am 
named after you. You are a species of 
Nature’s godmother; but I hope my beauty 
will not shatter like yours, nor my hopes. 
Never mind; I have still my rose to con- 
sult;’? and May Dalkeith seated herself on 
a rustic bench not far from the lake, amid 
the tall ferns, again to question the blossom, 
which she drew once more from its resting- 
place on purpose. 

“Tell me, sweet rose,” she whispered, 
‘‘what do all the beautiful things afound 
me say? Surely they speak a language 
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which is new to me—one which I have not} fixed that nothing could move them. He 


learnt—bat still I think I know what itis. 

“‘T wonder what leve is like?’ she con. 
tinued, a dreamy look coming into the forget- 
me-not eyes. ‘‘ How I shouid like to knew! 
I love papa, of course; it is only natural that 
I should do so; but the love which the birds, 
and the flowers; and the sky, and the lake 
whisper about.is nothing of that cort. 

‘‘Caring for my father does not make me 
glad. But they tell me of a atrange, deep, 
wild joy, which is possible to the human 
heart. Shall I ever experience it, I wonder 2?’ 

And she cat with her small hands clasped 
over her knees, her dark-fringed blue eyes 
looking out over the water, when before her 
view there passed in the distance the punt 
which was usually moored beside the lake,. 
with 2 pictnresque-locking young fellow pro 
pelling i#with more ease and grace than she 
had ever before seen; and, in truth, her.ex- 


perienee had been butiimited—her own ; 
ie ola rep 


and his gardener and groom combi 


(Thomas), pons the sole exception, who, { 
to 


indeed, maight eaid be the only two, 
i of the other ch she. had 


spot when a 


reared in ute seclusion. 


And she gazed with eager interest a4, the) 
. i f 7 : 


vision which had so suddenly. arizen 
her eyea, 

The gentleman was a tall, slight, and, as. 
hey = Tyrolean ; tread 
with .a dar a 
ribbon,a baat wales io- 
necktie, which hung in.» + over his 
shirt, front untrammelied, for wore. no 
waistoons, 


And ashe gazed, it seemed ag though the }, 


wordsef her. song were,echoed in the dist : 
only #hat it was continued, nos spon a 
came to her in a fine tenor. voice, 


** Tell me, oh ! tell me, blush upon her-cheek, 
What makes thes.as red, as.red as the rose ? 
Tell me, ob! tell, for I know.you.can. speak, 
Sweet smiles, what your meanings disclose ? 
Byes of my dear-one, stars of my night, 
What is yourmeeret, beaming with light ? 
‘Love,’ said the blush.and smile that she wore, 
And ‘ love,’ said her bright. eyes, ‘true love 
for evermore.’ ” 


And jhe-struck his pole firmly into the.mud 
beneath. the water, and moored the punt 
quietly aud with easy eelf-possession in a 
good position to command a full-view.of May 
Dalkeith end the gabled cottage inthe bavk- 
ground; and having dene.so, he sked hia . 
easel, and setit up; arranged his canvas, and 
began his picture. 

Had May understood etiquette she would 
most certainly have gone away at once from 
the reach of the artist’s boldly-admiring eyes. 

But it was a sealed book to her. She knew 
nothing whatever about it. “Mra. Grundy,” 
with her hard.and-fast- rules, and sabtle cis- 
tinctions between what ought and what ought 
not to be, were a problem which had never 
been laid before her to solve, 

She had led the fres and easy life of a bird 
or a butterfly—a very solitary, but a_per- 
a untrammeiled one. Her history was 
this, 

Her father, Sir Roger Dalkeith, had for 
many years lived the life of a bachelor, and 
having nothing but-hia own pleasures to con- 
sider, he lived for himself alone, and became 
selfish and exacting. 

Had Sic Roger loved and’ married 2s a 
younger man before hie character had bard- 
ened into self-love, if is quite pogsible that 
things might have gone smoothly in his 
merried life, and that the littleedges which all 
newly-mated people diccover in each other's 
dispositions, more or lees, would have been 
rubbed down by the friction of daily inter- 
course; until Sir Roger and bis wife, like 
other. married people, woaldhaye run emegthly 
nlong the groove of matrimony. 





Az it wes, the man’s ideas were so firmly 


locked upon his opinions as law, and all around 
him must obey that law. Unfortunately for 
Sir Roger, when Cupid did at length send an 
arrow. quivering into his heart, he set his 
affections upon a woman twenty-five years 
younger than himself; and her will was every 
whitas strong as his'‘owns. = 

The resnls. was, that instead of trying to 
mould her with gentleness to his ways, he 
attempted iron rule; and rank rebellion fol- 
lowed, . : 


Sir Roger and his. wife were, therefore, totally. | .s 


ill-matehed, and the- of their incom- 
patible dispositions hassdready been sct forth. 


| Up to the very last, disputes. zan high between 
the people, 


troubled him nomore, unless memory may have 
gtieved him by, against hia will, ducing 
her image, as it often does to those who arrive 
at that terrible stage of hating the being once 
so dearly loved. 

Aa to Sir Roger, from the hour of their 
parting he was a mysogomist. 

He hated the very sight of all women, and his 
dealings with his: child were oft-times tinged 
with the bitterness which was in his heart 
towards her sex. 

There was never a day in which he-did not 
wish that May waa a boy. 

He could scarcely forgive her for two things 
—that she was a girl, and that she-was her 
mother's child. 

Yet the natural affection in the heart of- 
every parent fought.® good. fight with,.thege: 
cnnatysal feelings, and at'times he,was. kind 
to the girl, and eveu companionable, te her. 

He educated:her entirely hiaself, 

Her store of learaing was.atrange and varied, 
and very unlike what ia tanght-+to moat eirla, 
for Bir Roger was a beokwerm, and brought 
before his young daughtor.often dry and. far 
from interesting subjects. 

till, she found fer herself other more. con- 
genial_ works upon the shelves of his well- 
stocked library, and these beoke mey indeed 
be said te have heen her friends, 


| friends. 
had 


With them she,could exghange the thoughts 
which gathered in her mind, and which sho 
would not have dated to reveal to her np. 
sy mpathetic father. 

She would readin their powerful words the 
outpouring of some great soul, and culg 
whisper back her own shy thoughis to their 
pages as she conid to no- human eer; 

Reading, music, painting, and nature, with 
its soft landscapes, its sitent lake, and sweep 
sights and sounds, were May's pleasures ang 
playground, 

The birds and the flowers were her com. 

ions, and. she conversed with them a3 we 
<— heard ber doing with the hawthorn, aud 
the. rose, as other girla. chat with their 


Dalkeith a3 now sixteen years of age, 
»beem thirteen years living at the 
' ye that unwatural, monotonous 
life. when: } tale -o and we find her 
sitting a the rustic sosf amidst the 
_ erna, looking at the artistio stranzer 
with eager, wide.open eyes. 

She never.dreamed that the proper thing 
for her to do was to get up and go away. 

She was greatly interested, in the move. 
ments of this artist, He wag a new page in 


“sepeags life for her, 





her of any natare. being the crimscr: 
rosebud in the bosom of her dress, the half- 
cut sleeves revealing the full beauty of the 
round white arms. 

Guy Forrester, the artist in the puxi, 
looked at \her entranced. ; 

He was not near enough to her to make an 
actual portrait, but he was not too far <ff to 
produce a really. beausifal..picture, and he 
knew it, hoping that by some good fortune he 
should yet-be ableto paint afuil-siaed:portrait 
later on, ; 

If the truth must be told, this:-young men's 
megting with May Dalkeith was not- quite so 
accide as it appeared to be. Lake St. 
Ormo, and much Jand in. its vicinity, was the 
property of Lord Rangor, a gay man of the 
world, who cared far more for the-exeitement 
of the race-course, the-byillently lighted 
ball-rooms and theatres than forthe 
pegnme-et ‘nature ; fer er tie 

etty cottage there ; 
sititeen Years before; which i ete , 
by his father to reside. in daring tha, fichivg 
+ sd who was 2 patient foliower of Iz2#s 


a . 

But the old Lord waa dead, and his eon wa? 
far more fond of the fish. of the gamiog-tncle 
than those af*the lake, ae ea “once 
been there since his boyhood. 





In fact, he- only remembered: its existence 
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at the stated — when he received his 
m Sir tr. 

retye wiing young artist, Guy Forester, 

chanced to be with him upon one of these 

oocasions, and Lord Rangor tarned to him 

with a smile. . 

“You don’t know Terushire, I suppose?” 
he said, and the artist shook his head. 

« Romance is not in my line,’’ he continued ; 
«but if it were I should undoubtedly run 
down there.” tA ea 

“Itis very mach in mine,” laughed the 
other. ‘ What js to be seen there, Rangor?” 

“ Lake 8s. Ormo,”’ he replied, and putting 
his cigar between his lipshe lighted it, and 
then looked up with ® mischievous glance. 
“ You're an artist; won't that satisty you 2 ” 

« Well, I confess if I were romance-hunting, 
it wouldn’t. If 1 were merely secking the 
picturesque, it might.’ 

“You could; I fancy, combine amusement 
with art in this instance,” laughed the oller 


et Thirteen years ago I let my house there 


| to Sir Roger Dalkeith. You have heard of 


him, perbaps ?”” 

“No, never 1” 

“J daresay not; men are soon forgotten, 
and / often forget his existence myself till I 
cee his neme upen his cheques every hail. 
year. Siz Roger is-in exile at S¢. Qrmo.” 

‘In exile? Ldon’t quite understand.”’ 

“Selfelected exile. I maet)explain. Ho 
has done nothing very dreadful or unusval. 
He quarrelled with his wife, who, by-the- by, 
was a very jolly sort of woman—young and 
beantiful, amd-fax' t00 good: for a rusty old 
skinflint like Dalkeith. 

“ However, she married bim, either from 
that strange epidemicatl dissase called love, or 
for the sake of his‘ bawhbees,’ as. they say in 
his own country ; bat whichever it: was,-she 
soon got sickiof him, and.after: a short time 
they parted. 

“He let his own place in Scotlandand went 
off to St. Ormo,, with: his little daughter, and 
from all I can learn he has never left it since. 
Thirteen yeara.is a good: deal to.add on to even 
a little girl's life, amd. Miss.Dalkeith muat be 
bordering upon womanhood now. 

‘“ There are reports from my agent that she 
is rarely beantiful too; but he has. never.seen 
her himself, and has. the. news: second-hand 
from the lady who-goes-over from Gre&t Ormo 
to teach her to sing and play, and her-opinions 
are fully corroborated. by another who. gives 
her lessons in drawing and painting. Lf it 
were at all in my line 1 would.ron down and 
try and get. a sight of the little darling; but 
itis not. I prefer.town.’’ 

“ Ranger, you're a Goth!” replied the 


. artist, smoothing his dark moustache with a 


caressing hand,. ‘ The whole story,is.delight+ 
fal! Can't’ you. give me. permission to go 
down there to. sketch?” 

OF course Lcan.with pleasure. There's. 
punt on the luke, and from the water you will 
manage to ges. a good. view of St Ormo 
Cottage; but, my dear boy, I won’t: deceive 
you—you will not get inside it. Sir Roger 
Dalkeith closes his:doors against all vicitors! 
He is a perfect recluse. He considers his 
wife was imbued with all the deadly sins, 
poor sonl! and for her sake he hates all 
mankind. I don't think he had any especially 
soft feelings towards bis’ fellow-creatures 
before; bat,.wHeugh:! I believe-he ia‘a caution 
now. Anyway, I have neither liking nor 
respect for him, I'don't:pretend to be a saint; 
but I couldn’thoard my wealth, and live-as 
though I had: not) five hundred’ a-year, and 
let the weman I had promised, hpwever 
unwisely, toshield through life, go oat penni- 
isss into’ the world. I sappose I’m a bit of a 
rip, Forrester; but I couldnt do a thing’of 
thet‘sort’” 

“Tt's.a nieve life for the girl!” said the 
artist thoughtful 7; paseing over his friend's 
burst of'righteeus- indignation, as thonsh he 
had butismelisym pathy with hie cenvimenty, 

‘ Ivis as Had forberas beiv¢ n'a convert!” 

se I should say,’ replied his lord- 





ship between the whiffs from his ciyvar; ‘for 
the nuns are said to have a lark sumetimes, 
and, even if that be untrne, the girls have 


_ each other for company, while Miss Dalkeith 


bas only her father; and, jadging by whst he 
was in his palmy days, he must be something 
terrible in his gall and wormwood ones! ” 

“| think I'll go down,” said Mr. Forrester, 
after a long pause in the conversation. 

‘‘To cheer the poor little dear!’ laughed 
Lord Rangor. ‘Go by ail means, dear boy, 
and if you can seoure the heiress all the 
better for you; but I don’t think you will get 
speech of her, although you may get sight, 
One thing it will be advisable ts remember is, 
that Sir Roger is an awkward o!d fellow to 
tackle—a, regular poreupine, with sharp quills 
all round, as poor Lady Dalkeith found to her 
cost, so you will have to be careful |” 

“Trust me! But of oué thieg you may be 
sure, if I go, I-both see her and speak to her; 
and if I like her——” 

He stopped short, 

“ Oat with it, Forrester; if you like her?” 

“T shall not consult the prisiy bear as to 
my choice of a wife, and I may yet introduce 
you to the recluse of 8%. Ormo! ” 

‘You attista don’t lose time,” Iaughed his 
lordship, heartily. “My dexr fellow, you 
may as well buy the ring before you godown !” 

* Perhaps I may, who knows? Bat can 
you give me any information aboot Lady 
Dalkeith? I am interested to know what 
has-become of her!" 

“Ah! there I can’t oblige you! There 
bara been many reports about her, and 
probably mone of them true! One thing, 
however, is quite certain; she left England, 
andI do not believe she has ever returned to 
the cld country again. And now, what are 
your plans?” 

“Oh! I really cannot tell you at present! 
Plans are not formed by magic! I suppose 
thera is no question abouttiie coin! Tam not 
the sort cf fellow to appreciate love in a 
cottage; and canno’ accept the maxim thas 
what is enough for one can be nearly stretched 
to maintain two! I don’t certainly find I 
earn more than I want, and very often less; 
#0 you'see a poor wifeisnot to be thought of.” 

“Ob! the money ia right cnough! Sir 
Roger is.as tich as the proverbial Jew, and he 
bes no other relations whatever to le=ve his 
wealth to. Evem if he did not like his 
daughter marrying he would be sure io for- 
give her, for he is absolutely alone in the 
world ; and, bevides; living all these years with 
his beautiful daughter, he would not be 
human if he were indifferent to her happiness. 
That is my reading of the case |” 

And the artist was saticfied; but neiljher 
he nor Lord Rangor really knew anything of 
the adamantine character cf ihe Barenei. 
Thus the sudden appearance of Gay Forrester, 
the artistic stranger, at lake Si. Ormo is 
accounted for, and the life of innccont, quiet 
monotony must become @ thing of she past 
for May Dalkeith, who sat perfectly etiil, 
watching the movements of the artist with 
strong interest. She was especially fond of 
painting herself in her own small way, and 
quite longed to know how he wus getting on 
with his work. 

Towards noon Gay Forrester wuinoored his 
boat, and propelled it-towards the shore, and 
instinctively May felt it-was time co move. 

So she arose from her seat, xud went awav 
into a tiny summer-house amid the sirabs of 
the garden; and taking up a volume of 
Tennyson's’ she was soon engrossed 
in the story of the love of Hleine for brave 
Sir Lancelot’ of the Lake, when there sad- 
denly smote upon her ear a firm footsten 
crossing the winding gravel psth which 
passed close to the summer-house, 

Footsteps were’ unusual in that trim 
garden: 

It certainly waa not the old garfener’s leg- 
ging geitsbe:heard'; and Sir Koger had left 
home thet merping for the fires time for 
thirteen years, with the admission that he 
could not tell when he should be back, 





All May knew about it was, that while they 
were at dinner the night before, a telegram 
had come for her father, and, flinty though 
he was, it had undoubtedly caused an up- 
heaval in the stracture of his being. 

Be did not iaform his danghter what the 
news was which had thus stirred him; bat 
the following morning he came down to 
breakfast ready for a journey, and bade her 
farewell for an indefinite time, 

May Dalkeith’s feelings at fiading hereelf 
alone were mixed and varied—a sente of 
lonejiness and freedom combined. 

When her father drove away in his small 
village cart her hears sank; but as secon ap 
ehe came out into the sunshine among the 
flowers she forgot her loneliness, 

Her pets of the fexthered tribe came arotnd 
her for their daily crumbs, and trilled their 
sweet songs to her, and she was soon as gay 
as the birds themselves, talking in her quaint 
manuer to the flowers, watching the artist at 
his work, and reading her Tennyson, til) sho 
heard the advancing footsteps. 

Ié could be neither her father nor Thomas. 
Who, then, could be coming her way ? 

Her heart was aching at that moment for 
Elaine in her sorrow and her deep, sad lave ; 
and it gave a strange and unusual bound as 
Guy Forrester stood before her, raising his 
hat to her with an easy grace all his own. 





CHAPTER IIf. 
A FIRST LESSON IN LOVE, 


‘*Panpon me for this imtrasion on your 
privacy,” said Mr. Forrester, most politely ; 
“bat perhaps you will kindly inform me if 
Iam right in thinking thia is the cottage ef 
Sir Roger Dalkeith? I have an introduction 
to him from Lord Rangor, bis landlord, wko 
is a great friend of mine, and who has given 
me permission to eketch ail over his pro 
perty.” : 

“Oh dear! it is: very unfortanate,’”’ an- 
swered May, lovking up innocently iato his 
face. “My father lefé home this morning, 
a really do nos know when he wiii be 

6 ’ 


‘I am unlucky!" he exclaimed, with well- 
feigned vexation. ‘Can you not tell me at 
all when he will return? I conclude I have 
the henour of addressiag Miss Dalkeith?” 
and he let his bold dark admiring eyes rest 
on her, till the colour glowed on her fair 
face. 

“Yes, I ata Miss Dalkeith,” she anewered ; 
“but Lreally cannot give you any informna- 
tion about Sir Roger. I do mot know where 
he has gone, or when he will retarh.”’ 

‘Perhaps you: will open Lord Rangor’s 
letter?” he said, handing it to her with » 
bow. 

But she shrank back. 

‘Oh! Toould not, indeed! Papa is very 
particular; he would not like it at all. Bus 
if there is anything J can do to heip yoa——”’ 
and she broke off suddenly, not knowing what 
to say. 

Bat Guy Forrester was most ready to 
atsiat her. Her broken sentence was quite 
opening enoagh for him, 

“ Thank you !”’ he retarned, with empresse- 
ment. * To tell you the truth, it is only what 
I expected irom your kind heart. Since yoar 
father is away, you can assist me very much. 
I am quite a stranger in these parts, and yon 
are sovisolated that I can find no one to apply 
to for help or information. Iam to paint for 
Lord Rangor a series of sketches of his pro- 
perty, while I obtain for myself a few subjects 
for the art galleriss next season; and so far 
I have been very. fortauate. I have secared 
an exquisite one for my aeademy pictare,”” 

Still more intently he’ gazed at her, while 
her cotour decpened to w risher bus. 

«Twill show you that sketch in a day or 
two whon it is completed,” he continued; 
‘unless you would like to'seeit. now.” 

“Oh, I should greatly!'’ she exclsimed, 
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jamping up with childlike eagerness. ‘‘I am 
so fond of painting! ” 

‘I was unaware that I should have the 
pleasure of showing my work to a fellow- 
artist,” he said, with pretended homage. 
«* I hope you will honestly criticise it.’ 

And he walked by her side towards the punt, 
where he had left all his things. 

‘Oh! I conldn’t do that; Iam buat a be- 
ginner,”’ she laughed. “I can scarcely paint 
at all yet, but Iam very fond of it.’’ 

“You must allow me to be the judge of your 
talent, Miss Dalkeith,” he said, with interest. 
“16 is shown from the first if it exists, and, if 
not, it is quite useless to attempt to learn it,” 

** And will you really tell me the truth about 
my work ?” she inquired excitedly. ‘I should 
be indeed glad to know if I am doing well. 
My mistress praises me, but father is quite 
silent when I show him my pictures. He isa 
clever man, you see, and a severe critic, and I 
am sure they do not please him.” 

**T feel certain they will me,” he returned, 
softly. And he let a smile of encouragement 
test upon his face, as he looked at her, ere he 
stooped, and drew the punt close to the bank. 

** Will you mind stepping in?” he asked, 
quietly, ‘Then you will bs able to see all the 
eketches I have with me,” and he held out his 
hand to assist her, and the two were soon 
seated side by side in the punt, looking at the 
commencement of the picture in which she 
—_ St. Ormo Cottage figured so conspicu- 
ously. 

Guy Forrester was no mean artist, and 
May Dalkeith had never seen such work as 
his before. Every stroke of the brush had 
vigour and meaning, and she gazed at it with 
enchantment. 

*“*And you have done all this this morn- 
ing?” she asked, almost incredulously. 

“‘ Well, you have never seen me here before 
to-day. Now, have you ?” heinquired, merrily. 

“No, it was a silly question; but how can 
you paint so fast?” 

“Well, you see, Miss Dalkeith, when a man 
is uncertain how soon he may lose his model, 
there is need of speed, is there not? Suppose 
you had ran away before I had got in the 
«econd half of your face, there would have 
been too much left to the imagination. Now, 
don’t you think so?”’ 

And his handsome eyes were full of fun as 
dhe asked the question, and May broke into a 
silvery peal of laughter. Then he untied his 


portfolio, and displayed to her gem after gem | 


of his own painting, and she sat feasting her 
eyes upon them with real pleasure. 

‘Oh! how I wish I were you,” she cried. 
«*How happy you must be, to excel in so 
Heaven-like an art!” 

“Mast 1?” he replied, letting a strain of 
deep melancholy come into his voice. 

“ Are you not?’ she continued, with sur- 
prise. ‘‘Iam sure J should be if I could paint 
@s you do.” 

“‘ You are very young, Miss Dalkeith,” he 
said, softly; “‘but by-and-by you may learn 
the lesson that art alone cannot satisfy the 
aman heart, and that real happiness is not 
attained till the soul finds another which it 
ean claim for its own. You were singing a 
very pretty song this morning, Miss Dalkeith, 
which asked many qaestions of the rose, and 
the river, and the birds, and of the whispering 
wind. Do you remember what was the answer 
¢0 them all?” 

“*Yes; she said, gently. “I know; we all 
want love in our lives. I believe that is true; 
ut surely you can have it if you liked” and 
= raised her great innocent blue eyes to his 

ace. 

“Can you?" he inquired, meeting their 
gaze fally, and absolutely riveting it by the 
strong magnetism of his will, while he laid his 
band upon hers tenderly. 

“I?” she returned, her colour coming and 
@aing fitfally at his touch and keen regard. 
“Qh 1 no, but my life is a strange and unusual 
oaue. I see no one at §8t. Ormo; my father has 
given ap the world.” 

“Why did he do that, Miss Dalkeith?” 








‘“*T cannot tell you, but I fancy it must have 
been when he lost my mother.” 

‘Is she dead, then ? ” 

Tears rushed to May’seyes. - 

“T sup 80,” she answered, sadly. “I 
have but the dimmest recollection of a singu- 
larly beautiful face bending over me, and that 
must have been my mother’s, I think ; but 
— will not allow me to mention her name, 
and I do so long to hear about her.” 

“Lord Rangor remembers her perfectly, 
and says she was a handsome and charming 
woman,”’ said Guy Forrester, artfally. 

“Oh! does he?” cried May, with suppressed 
feeling, her nostrils and lips quivering. “I 
felt certain of it; and I am, oh! so to 
have someone to speak to about my dear 
mother. Have you one? Mr. —, you 
know I am not even aware of your name?” 

“It is Guy Forrester,’ he returned, 
smiling; ‘‘and I ought to have told you 
before, but, somehow, to day seems all sun- 
shine, and I think it must have dazed me. 
I will learn the fullest particulars with 
regard to Lady Dalkeith if you will allow 
me; and, do you know, I feel sure Lord 
Rangor has a small photograph of her, snd, if 
so, I will make a picture from it for you. I 
will write to his lordship about it this very 
afternoon.” 

“That is, indeed, kind of you,” replied 
May, gratefully. ‘I do not know how to ex- 
press my appreciation of your goodness.” ~ 

‘*Do not try; it will bea real happiness to 
me to give you pleasure. Believe me, I would 
do anything for you. Miss Dalkeith, do you 
not think there is a sympathy between some 
souls, and when they meet they recognise the 
fact at once?" And again the dark, magnetic 
eyes were fixed upon hers, and commanded 
her acquiescence to his will, and her long- 
fringed lashes drooped over the sapphire blue 
eyes. ‘“ Won't you try and answer me?’”’ he 
nm with a sudden desire to see her lift 
them. 

‘I do noi know,” she faltered. ‘‘I have 
never heard anyone speak of such things 
before ” 


“Ah! I am glad of that,” he retorted. 
“Adam must have rejoiced to be the first to 
whisper the sweet lang of love and sym- 
pathy to Eve—don’t you think so? But Miss 
Dalkeith, you asked me if I could not have 
love if I liked. No, love is not born of the 
will. It comes into the soul like a sudden ra 
of light, and illamines the entire life; an 
without its influence the whole heart is 
barren and bare. You cannot have been more 
lonely in your seclasion than J have been in 
the gay world of fashion, among unsympa.- 
thetic natures, Believe me, there ia no loneli- 
ness like that felt in a crowd.” 

“Tam sorry you have not been happy,’ 
said innocent May, kindly and_ tenderly. 
e Perhaps you will find your ideal some 


y 

And Guy Forrester turned to her with a 
flash of gladness from his wonderful eyes, 
which brought a strange thrill through the 
young, fresh heart. 

*‘ have found her, Miss Dalkeith,’’ he re- 
plied, in a strongly-agitated voice; “bat I 
cannot be happy until I know I shall win 
her—and I canxot ask her that yet.” 

His words might have meant anything, but 
the look in his eyes and the tone of his voice 
could mean but one. 

And innocent and unsophisticated Ma 


| Dalkeith, who had lived her strange, unreal, 


dreamy life, picturing to herself the beauties 
of unknown love, felt that it had come to her 
as well as to him. And she sat very siill, 
listening to the sweet music of her heart. 

Very, very happy, without one thought or 
care—one question or suspicion. 

While the artist looked at her, admiring her 
beauty and smiling at the innocence of the 
little ingenue, and the lack of difficulty in 
winning her and her money bags; absolutely 
amused at her faith in the exquisite senti- 
ments he had placed before ber, which, 
althouzt be found usefal in making love (in 





which capacity he very often brought them {, 
the front) never had birth in the hear; y 
Guy Forrester, who was a veritable Bohemia, 
in life and feelings, and looked upon elevate 
sentiments as only fit for the pulpit or ), 
stage. 

Very shyly the girl glanced at the handsoq, 
face bending over her, and recognised the fy 
of its great beanty. 

The eyes, as before stated, were large anj 
dark, and filled with a mesmeric power, whic) 
gave the man an almost irresistible inflaeny 
over women, ij 

The forehead was a fine one, denoting 
ability, while a few waves of dark hair {gj 
upon it and about his neck, for Gay Forreate 
affected a thoroughly artistic style, as do many 
of his profession. 

His other features were also decidedly good, 
if not altogether of the best type. 

The nose was aquiline, the mouth well. 
shaped but a trifle sensual, the moustach: 
black, and silky in texture, the complexion of 
a clear olive hue; the chin lacking in manly 
strength, as were the white and even teah 
which glittered in the sunshine, 

Yes, May thought him very handsome in. 
deed! He was quite her ideal of what a min 
should be; and he was perfectly aware that 
such was the case, for it was not the first time 
Guy Forrester had played upon a woman) 
heart, and produced sweet music therefrom, 
but never before had he found one so white 
and pure and unsuspecting, one which wa 
so ready to believe in him with such chili. 
like fai 

A better man would have hesitated to 
deceive such a girl. Not so selfish, pleasure. 
seeking Guy Forrester. 

His opinion of womankind was not an 

y elevated one, The fair sex, he con. 
Bi were pretty toys made for the amuse. 
ment of the great mogul - man ! 

The more beautifal they were the more 
they amused; but, at the same time, if his 
taste were really consulted, he loved a spice 
of diablerie in a girl, and a few tormentin; 
tricks to enchain his fickle fancy. 

As an artist, he was thoroughly satiafied 
with May Dalkeith. 

She was, he acknowledged, as beautiful a3 
dream of springtide; but, as a man, she did 

isfy him in the least. She was too 
; yielding, too believing, too good 
altogether. 

Nevertheless, it was no difficulty whatever 
to him to make love to her. It rather amused 
him than otherwise to watch the sweet strain 
of young love awaking in her maiden heart, 
and to listen to its music, and he decided that 
it would be pleasant to be the envied possessor 
of so beautiful a wife; and he well knew thai 
her face was one to create a furore in the 
circles of the best society into which her posi- 
tion and wealth must safely carry him, in- 
stead of standing, as he now did, upon its 
bright border of golden tinsel. 

Yes, he decided that he would win May 
Dalkeith, and wed her too! 


(To be continued. } 








A Covrar Room m Carna—In the magis- 
trate’s dirty court room the a are 
brought in, tried, tortured if they refuse to 
confess, sentenced and punished with a des. 

tch that is in admirable contrast to the 

eliberations of our enlightened courts. If 
the real offender cannot be found, they seiz 
upon one of hia relatives and hold him for 
hostage. It is generally a relation, and 
the longer he stays in jail the better his family 
pers. The mandarins are inclined to look 
iently on any who are willing to pay thelr 
way out of jail, or pay a substitute who will 
be caught and imprisoned for them, so that 10 
the small number of its fettered prisoners 
Canton stands well a comparison with civilized, 
law—abidiog communities a third of its siz? 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued ) 


«7 seems too wonderful," Mr. Holt wrote, 
“that, big though the world may be, it is yet 
small enough to admit of a meeting bet «een 
you and the man who injured you beyond for. 
giveness. For it is of you only I think now; 
my own wrongs I can ignore, but that you 
should have béen, through Oollett’s villainy, 
sent out into the world friendless and forlorn 
I can never forget. 

“ Should your surmises prove correct I will 
become a fatalist at once, and firmly believe 
henceforth that as the blood of Abel cried for 
vengeance from the und, so all crime is 
bound to be d in the end, no efforts, 
no hiding-place suffering to escape from the 
consequences of sin—its just punishment. 

“IT am writing to catch the mail, and 
having by some mishap only received your 
letter to day, have had no time to think how 
best to advise you. I must oy to Avon, and 
when we have decided what is the right 
course to pursue will write again. But that 
means & whole week’s delay, and if once ‘that 
scoundrel gets # scent of his danger he will 
be off, and certainly give no such an oppor- 
tunity again. 

“Should you consider it better to act at 
once, lay the matter before Mr. Sherston. He 
being a civilian, and experienced probably in 
such cases, will know and tell you what to do, 

“You ask for a photograph of Matthew 
Collett. Ihave never seen one, and do not 
think it probable he would allaw to be extant 
such fatal evidence against him, for it is un- 
likely that his offence against me waa his 
first, nor, I am sure, was it unpremeditated. 
He would be certain to take all possible pre- 
cautions, 

“However, by great gocd luck, as I started 
to write this who should come in but young 
Clinton, of the Foreign Office (formerly your 
admirer, and especially famous as a first.class 
caricaturist—a fact you may remember). It 
appears he met Collett once or twice, and 
being struck with his peculiar and most 
villainous physiognomy, made two or three 
attempts at a sketch of him, all more or less 
successful, and the best of which I enclose. 

“Such marked features, and so diabolical 
an expression it would be almost impossible 
to mistake; but, dear child, let me implore 
you to do nothing rash, nor risk drawing down 
upon yourself a desperate enmity by ‘making 
an accusation about which there is any doubt. 
Unless absolutely confident of success do no- 
thing. Even to me, who wish to believe 
what you have told me, it seems improbable 
without you should have come upon the man, 
any effort of your own; and even supposing 
thus ithad happened so, would not your name, 
the knowledge of who you were, have frigh- 
tened him away before this?” 

The letter did not end there, but Judith 
went no further. 


“I wanted to see you!” she exclaimed, 
excitedly. ‘Long ago I made a statement 
which you disbelieved. May I prove it to 
you now?” 

“TI shall be most happy to listen to what 

you have to say.” 
_ “I told you then that Mr. Johnson was an 
imposter. I told you that under another name 
he had defrauded my father and others of 
large sums of money ; that he was a swindler, 
aa adventurer, and under no circumstances fit 
to come into the presence of Winifred, much 
less to aspire to be her husband !” 

‘“‘I remember your making some very wild 
statements. Is it possible you think that you 
can prove them?” 

‘‘Think} I know it! Look there, Mr. 
Sherston ! "’ 

She held the paper before his eyes, her finger 
shaking so that he had to steady it with his 
own hand as well. _ 

‘** Look there! That is the face of the man 
who ruined usten months ago! Can’you deny 
it is the face of Mr. Johnson, too?” 

He pretended to gaze at it deliberately, as 
though weighing the matter in his mind, with 
the view of coming to an incontestable 
decision ; but, in reality, after the first quick 
glance, everything swam before his eyes, and 
he was only considering how best to dissuade 
Judith from prosecuting the advantage she 
had gained. 

Not a doubt remained but that Johnson was 
guilty of this as well as the fault in which he 
himself had been implicated; but how was it 
possible to use this knowledge ? 

Could he employ it as a threat to ensure his 
own safety, or were their interests too closely 
allied for there to be any question of a struggle 
between them? 

Was it a fact, as Johnson had confidently 
asserted, that they must stund or fall together, 
aud that so long as they both should live, he, 
the weaker spirit, must remain in subservience 
to the stronger nature of this man, who feared 
nothing, had stopped at no crime that could 
serve bis own schemes? 

In any case, it was clear to him that he 
must, if possible, keep the power in his own 
hands, and by no means allow Jadith to hold 
such a winning card. 

“Do you see that I am right?” asked the 
girl, impatiently. 

He allowed his gold-rimmed glasses to 
drop, and, drawing the paper away from her, 
folded it up in thoughtful silence. 

“There is a strong resemblance. I can 
understand your being struck by it,” he said, 

resently, when, her eyes still fixed question- 
ingly upon his own, she waited for him to 
speak.. 

‘“‘ Nothing more than that?” 

‘‘Nouthing more!” easily; misled by the 
quietness of her tone. 

“ Then I think you must be wilfally blind! 
There is some reason why you should wish to 
shield that wretch!” 

Her voice rang out resolate and clear, with 
an accent of power, for which Mr. Sherston 





She was too excited, too eager to see the | 
sketch and judge for herself whether her sus- | 
picions had any foundation at all. 


Unfolding a sheet of paper that had re. | poc 


mained in the envelope, she gazed at it a | 
moment, then'started to her feet, and a faint 
cry of conviction escaped her lips. 

Feature for feature the spirited likeness 
she held agreed with the lineamsnts of the man 
she was anxious to denounce ; only the hair 
was different, and that she easily understood 
could be altered to suit his pleasure. 

., Wonderful, improbable as it doubtless wae, 
be was also true that Fate, playing into her 

ands, had brought them together, and nothing 
seemed to remain for her to do but to say out 
all she knew to condemn and crush him be- 
yond all hope of revival | 

With lips compressed, and flashing eyes, she 

made a movement to go to the house 
before she saw that Mr, Sherston stood be. 





fore her, and was watching her intently. 


was by no means prepared, though he tried 
to appear at ease still, and, as a precautionary 
measure, put away the sketch carefally in his 


ket. 
“That is mine!" she cried, stretching out 


' her hand. 


‘*Pardon me. Such an accusation as you 
have made cannot so lightly be set avide. 
Mr, Jobnson is my guest. Itis my business to 
clear bis character, and I shall not rest till I 
can refute all you have said. This sketch, 
which may or may not be a Jikeness of the 
person for whom it is intended, muet remain in 
my possession, certainly for the present.” 

Conscious of the strong position he held, 
Mr. Sherston’s manner was perfectly assured, 
and rebellious as Jadith felt, she knew no 
objection would avail. 

‘What are you going to do?’ she ques- 
tioned, obstinately. 

“In the first instance, I shall ask him 
point blank where the last two years of bis 





life were spent; and he must prove to me 
beyond a doubt that he is speaking truth,” 

This sounded reasonable enough, and at 
first Judith could find no apposite reply. 

“But supposing,” she said, eventually, 
very slowly and deliberately, ‘‘that what 
satisfied you did not satisfy me/" 

_“I should regret it extremely, more espe- 
cially as I should always expect those living in 
my house to respect my judgment and abide by 
my decision,’ he returned, with cold polite- 
ness. 

Judith bit her lips as she realised the hope- 
lessness of her struggle, her own folly in 
allowing the proof she had possessed against 
Johnson to pass out of her hands, She 
sighed deeply, and the Commissioner, who 
was a kind man at heart, felt ashamed of the 
victory he had gained, sorry for her disap- 
pointment. He laid his hand upon her 
shoulder gently,— 

«« Believe me, I will do my best for us all; 
but you must reconcile yourself to the fact 
that it is useless fighting against great odds; 
any battle in which a woman engages must 
be an unequal one. Try to overcome your 
enmity to Johnson. Whatever he has done 
in the past he is strong enough to defend in 
the present. You will gain no good by 
trying to prove anything against him ; your 
efforts may end in your own discomfiture.”’ 

‘‘T am fighting for — daughter, not for 
myself!’? she reminded him, reproachfally. 
‘¢To rescue her from such an unhappy mar- 
riage I am prepared to risk something!” 

“You will do no good, no good!” he 
muttered awkwardly, and hurried away. 

He went through the verandah into the 
long corridor, and scarceiy noticing where his 
footseps led him, walked straight into his 
wife as she came out of a small room which 
commanded a view of that part of the garden 
where he and Judith had been talking for the 
last half hour. ; 

She had witnessed the scene from the 
beginning to the end, understanding that it 
had had some serious import, and noticing, 
with jealous eyes, the friendly touch upon 
the shoulder with which he had tried to 
soothe the girl’s excitement. Now, white 
with rage, she confronted him. 

“ You must notstop me, Bella; Iam busy,” 
he observed, quickly, feeling certain from her 
attitude that something had gone wrong. 

“Not too busy to talk to that girl,” with 
infinite contempt expressed in the preposition. 

“* My dear, you do not understand——”’ 

‘IT understand well enough,” she inter- 
rupted. ‘“‘I understand that latterly you 
seem to have forgotten you have a wife who:e 
presence in your house you are bound to re- 
spect—if no other consideration has any 
weight.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘‘What do you mean?” she retorted. ‘' You 
have outraged my pride, wounded my affec- 
tions, ignored me altogether. It is crael! 
shamefal!” 

He stared at her in speechless surprise, 
bewildered by her words as well as by her 
unusual demonstration; not comprehending 
in the least what had caused them both. His 
first thought was to avoid a scene, and he 
pushed her gently back into the room she had 
just quitted. #4 

“ Come in here and explain yourself, quietly. 
What is it I have done?’ he asked. 

“You think I have neither eyes nor ears. 
That you never loved me I know, but it is 
only lately that you have attempted to let 
other women fill the place that is mine by 
right. I tell you prevarication is useless. I 
know that Mrs. Trevor visited you at your 
offive last week, and remained with you alone, 
for more than an hour. I was witness to your 
interview with Miss Holt just now.” 

“If you had heard every word that passed,”’ 
he began, helplessly. 

“ But I did not hear. I was not even meant 
to know, probably, that these meetings hadever 
occurred ; bat having become aware of . 
I warn you solemnly that I will not submit 
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tamely to such insults. I will resent them 
withont.a.donbt.” 

She had drawn herself up primly, and her 
hard features might have been cut from wood 
orstone, so imperious did they seem to any 
softeneng influence. It seemed impossible to 
connect them with any emotion—even jealousy, 
the:least lovely of them all. 


““Pshaw! my dear, you are talking non- 
sense, and you know it,” said her husband, 
impatiently. ‘I am beyond the ege for such 
follies, as you might guess, and even if it. were 
not 50, it would be ridiculous for you to pre- 
tend to care. We married without love, and, 
if since tken we have discovered our mistake, 
at least in common decency let us conceal the 
fact, even from each other.” 

“You mean you regret our marriage?” 
with a break in her voice he was too,irritated 
to ucie. 


P “Tf I have.to make you happy certainly I 
je 

‘“* Perhaps,” satirically, “ you wish you had 
macxried someone elee?”’ 

“ Perhaps I do,” he retorted, goaded be- 
yond endurance by her manner, and the tone 
she had adopted, 

Gathering her skirts around her, as though 
to avoid the slightest contact, and flashing at 
him a-single glance of unutterable wrath, she 
swept from the room; and he heaved a sigh 
of relief, too delighted to be freed from the 
aggravation of the attack to consider the 
cost at which he had gained a respite. 

So serious was the danger to which he was 
now exposed that this ebullition of his wife’s 
seemed of little consequence; nor did he 
dream for a moment that she seriously be- 
lieved she had real cause for jealousy or 
anger. 

Her tempers had been too frequent, and 
often to groundless, for him to feel disturbed 
at this, and he was.only too glad that she 
was gone, leaving him to.think over all that 
had happened that morning — Johnson's 
threats, and Judith’s quieter determination 
to succeed in what she had undertaken. 

The former might be won over if he chose 
to give in to him, and consider their interests 
identical, as in fact they were. The latter 
would, he felé sure, do what she considered 
right, at. whatever cost. 

__ If only she had never entered their house ; 
if only she could be got out of the way, so 
that they-need fear her no more. 

_ 4 touch on his.arm startled him, and turn- 
ing he saw hia wife had returned, and was 
looking sternly at him, 

‘“‘ Julius,” she said, anthoritatively, ‘‘ after 
what you have said, there is only one course 
open tous. The girl must go!” 

‘‘ What girl? " he questioned, feebly. 

“Judith Holt. She and I can never live 
under the same roof again!” 

He burst into a harsh laugh, then began a 
half-careless disclaimer, the fault of which he 
was supposed.to be guilty eseming too ridiou- 
lous to be confated in cober earnest. 

A second thought restrained him. If his 
wife believed‘him to be in love with Judith 
she would certainly find an excues for getting 
rid of her at once, thus relieving him from 
the onus of an act that would doubtless be 
insisted on by Johneon when informed ofthe 
cireumstances of this last interview. 

It was imperative the girl should go; she 
knew too much, and would dare too much for 
Winifred’s sake. Why should not her depar- 
ture be based on this ground as well a3 on 
any other? 

Tor a second he hesitated, finding it difii- 
cult to oredit that Mra, Sherston could 
possibly ba blind to the absurdity of her.cwn 
accusation. Then he declared with well-acted 
reluctance,— 

; Nou are right. It ia betier she should 
go.” 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 
ONLY FEVER. 


Tue fever which had prevented ‘Winifred 
going to Mzs. Hare's picnic, and which had 
been treated very lightly, proved to be.more 
serious than.at first supposed. When, after 
three days, it refused to sucoumb to the 
ordinary course of quinine, the Commissioner 
deemed it necessary to send for the doctor, 
who shook his head, and.reiterated: his former 


inion. 

rr The girl had-no.conetitution whatever, and 
should not be in India « day longer than 
absolately obliged to remain. At present, he 
believed it to be simply fever irom which 
she was suffering, but she was very weak, 
and seemed to have no spirit to combat with 
any ailment, however slight.” ° 

This last symptom Judith had also noticed, 
and grew alarmed as another day passed, an 
there was atill no perceptible improvement in 
her state. 

Fever is such an agent disease, om 
cree on so quietly and painlessly, 
——. to away all energy and strength, 
leaving its victim prostrate for the. 
time, and weaker after each attack. 

Winifred had been confined to her room for 
nearly.a week, when, strack by her frail ap- 
panenntt Judith resolved to.speak, and did so, 

arply. 

“You don’t try to get well; it makes me 
miserable to see you lying ahere, noneeny ever , 
sleeping and i 
when I make you swallow it. That jelly bas, 
been by your side all day, and you have not 
touched a mouthfal.” 

“‘T have so much inducement to get well,” 
with bitter emphasis. 

“‘ Winifred, how can you he so wicked? 
Have you no faith?” 

‘**T have no hope, which is the same thing,” 

“Bat you must hope; you must have faith 
that such a sacrifice will never be permitted. 
No one can force you to marry the man.” 

“Next Taesday is my wedding-day.” 

“That will be postponed, of course, even if 
not put a stop to altogether. Icannot believe 
that your father will. allow——” 

‘* He cannot help himselfi—nor me,” inter- 
rupted Winifred, in tones which. to the other, 
sounded pitiably weak. 

She returned, quickly,— 

* But Mr. Johnson must. ke made to listen to 
reason. He mast release you when he knows 
how you hate him—how terrible such a mar- 
riage must be!” 

Winifred shook her head sadly. 

“ He has no mercy—none. If it suited his 
— he would marry me—on my death- 
be be . 
Oh! hush!” oried Judith, sharply. 

The word had struck her with a strange 
chill, and made her mute from the horror of & 
hitherto unacknowledged fear. 

Was it so bad as this? Was Winifred 
really going to die, and die because living was” 
too hard a task under the cruel circumstances 
of her fate? Nervously she stole a glance at 
ber, and could gather no consolation from 
what she saw. 

Flushed and weary from the late discussion 
she lay back on her pillows with eyes half 
closed, her @ry lips parted; while on the 
a one hand was lying white and pain- 

ally thin. 

Jadith went forward and touched it ; it was 
burning ‘hot, and the girl shivered nervously, 
and opened her eyes with a start. 

“Go to sleep, dear, and I will stay with 
7, I will do r I ee = ee 
you if possible, I promiee,” whispe , 
earnestly ; and, too exhausted te reply, Wini- 
fred sank presently into an-easy ¢lamber. 

Half-an:hour later Mrs. Shereton came in 
and began talking about some ontside- matter, ' 
until Judith put up her hand to entreat’ 
silence. 

“* She is asleep,” she said, ine low-voiee. 

‘* Nonsense'!”’ sh ‘“Her eyes are 


only taking «spoonful of soup |: 


‘‘ She always sleeps like thatnow. I think 
it =. be weakness, Mrs. Sherston, she is 


v 
“Weak, of course, but, after all, it is only 


‘fever. There is.no danger.” 


‘Are you sure of that? Just now sho 
—— of dying,.and I think she does not care 
to live.” 
‘‘ Not care to live!” repeated Mrs. Shersiton, 
in horrified surprise. 
pansed a moment, daring which 
for easiatance. 


After all, hard -crochety a8 the woman 
she was the girl's motker, and surely 
had right ta know of her or, and 
to: her to eacape from it-if 
“ ie true what I say. Winitred would 
rather die than marry Mr. J 


-only consented to please her father—to save 


him, I believe, from some-threatened danger ; 
and now she finds the promise she made 
more.than she.can fulfil: Itia breaking her 
heart; it will kill her if someone does not 
i cstlng ana 
was % 

for the moment she carried her hearer.away 
with -her, for at heart the Commissioner's 
wife-was not-so hard, not so emotionless as in 


outward seeming. 

She loved her daughter, though she made 
no profession of her affection, often finding 
fault with her and twitting her with:her non- 


Jobnson, nor even endure his love for-her. 
Judit saw the in her expression, 
and bent.cagerly ‘to press her-advan- 


ie t= what you can?” she- 
urged, implori oe 

Very often, when our intentions are best, 
ends— a look too long, a movement too im-. 
pulsive, defeating the abject we had in view. 

So it was in this case. 

"Phe beantiful face, so close:now ‘to’her-own, 
the soft sweet voice, as she pleaded:eamestly, 
seemed $0 ‘turn the woman's theart 1+) 
adamant. She could not have yielded grace- 
fully even had she felt while 2. 
moment's reflection decided her ; it was better 
to resist. not to 


sband and L oan judge nied iasbost 
« My bo can r is 
for m9 daughter. She has never complainec 
to us,’’ 
“She never will!” broke-in- Judith. 
“Then we can only infer that she is con: 
tent with Se aS aoaie are, und sind yes 
have grossly exaggerated the circumstances: 
the cont was the cold, inflexible reply. 
“Qh! Sarely you can-see for yourself. No 
words are necded to tell you she.is not happy. 
“Tam.afraid I have not.so highly strung 
.an organisation, nor such keenly imaginative 


powers as you.” k 

Her: .gitl wasshown-so plainly, 
so-unspasin gly, that iltrwes: impossible to mis- 
take her meaning, much leastignore it. 








So Jadith's faie was sealed ! 


half open. Sheisa little tired, E daresay.” ° 





Jadith gave afaint gasp, and stood staring 
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at her for a moment, utterly perplexed as.to 
the cause of it, though aware that’some crizis 


impending. Then, witha deep sigh, she 
pest aeren ea moved towards the door. 
«Where are you going?” alte questioned 


ly. 
-—; don't know.” ; 

“J think I do. You are going to Mr. 
Sherston.” ; 

«Jf I thought it would doany good——”’ 

« Whether it would or no, I forbid. you to 
speak to him on that or any other subject, 
and while you remain an inmate of my house 
I eapect_you to.cbey my wishes.” 

Her naturally shrill-toned voice rose almost 
toa scream in her jealous rage, and roused 
Winifred, who oe moaned sued, ‘ 

Mrs. Sherston gave her some soup, and sa 
down in fhe chair beside her bed, with her 
pack turned tewards Judith, who stood irre- 
solute for some moments, then went ont, 
cloaing the door softly. z 

Outside in the corridor she hesitated again. 

Mrs. Sherston had absolutely forbidden 
her to speak tothe Commissioner; yet how 
else could she fulfil her promise to Winifred? 

It was her only hope, and not an un- 
founded one—fhat when he stood how 
critical was this daughter’s case he would 
decline to aceept such a sacrifice at her 
hands. % 

She must see him, pray to him, whatever 
the consequences might be. 

Not for an instant did she underrate the 
serious nature of Mis. Sherston’s threat, 
though quite unable to account for her dis- 
pleasure; nor hedshe misunderstood the hint 
conveyed in her last sentence, 

It was this decided her, if, indeed, any im- 
petus were needed to persuade her to pursue 
what she considered the right course. 

As, in any case, she was to. be sent away, 
it mattered little if her d re'were pre- 
cipitated or no. She would certainly take 
her chance of that. 

Hastily crossing to the door of Mr. Sherston’s 
private room she knocked, asked for, an 
obtained admission to enter. Then, being 
once inside, stood silent, half frightened at 
her own temerity. 

The Commissioner’s face scarcely en- 
couraged her to proceed; any visitor would 
have been unwelcome at that moment, and 
most of ail the girl who had proved so dis- 
turbing an element lately in his life, 

The fear that had come into Judith’s mind 
had = — him for the first a vy 
very day. 4 very morning, standing by 
her bedside, he had asked himself whether 
Winifred were not seriously ill; and again, 
whether, if she died, he would not be re: 
sponsible for her death, 

A moment before he had taken up his pen 
to writetoJohuson, but the r lay before 
him blank still, for he could find no words to 
frame.a.request that even in. his own heart 
was blurred and indistinct. 

What was it he really wanted ? 

Was he brave enough ta face the effects of 
such a.letter as.alone could suffice to free his 
daughter. from the chains that had been in. 
ae: 

It was this doubt that had made him hesi- 
tate; and as Judith entered he waited for her 
to speak, allowing his manner to signify the 
annoyance he-felt.at the intrusion. 

“It ia about Winifred I wanted to talk to 
you,”’ she began. 

“Is she worse?” he soeecoenbes, ely, 
and ashe asked the questi aware 
how great had. been. his 
a the blow were the answer to be 
ii es, 


“ It igimvossible for meto say. I only know 
she is no.-better, and seems very 
nerveless. It.seems to:me 
want i recover ; that ia why I came to you.” 

ace 
= 8 that she — on more my 

‘‘T haveno right to to: you. of this at 
all. You are her Ate ges Sis Pencinees is 


surely more to you than it can ever be to me, 


anxiety, how cruel. 


very | 
does not 
so keen an interest in her | 





who loveher very dearly too, Bat ii is myduty 
to tell you what I know—know from her own 
lipe—that so long as living, means marrying 
Mr. Johneon, she would rather die.” 

“ She told you that?” 

Jadith nodded gravely. 

“Then you think this engagement should 
be eancelled at all hazards?” 


“T do not to advise you. I only 
teil you the plain fact.as I heard ié an hoar 
ago. You know best what induced her bs 
make the promise—you know if it car to 
broken. Iam almost in the dark, but I could 
not stand aside to see hersinking so day by 
day, and not make an effort to eave her. It is 
terrible to-see her suffering, and always trying 
so‘bravely to conceal her pain from you. On! 
it-is-tuue, for I have seen it in her face. That 
Matriage with that man would be worse to 
her than death |” 

Before Mr. Sherston’s mental vision rose 
Winifred’s face ashe ‘had geen it that morning, 
the deep sadness in her eyes, while her lips 
smiled.; and the thought struck him that were 
he to persist in bis seheme of self.preservation 
he would be: killing he: .as-curely as though he 
struck a knife inte her heart. 

Tears of com ion sprang into his ‘eyes, 
and rising from his seat he seized Judith’s 
hand and wrung it cordially. 

“I thank you, Mies Holt, for your plain- 
speaking; i¢ has done its work. Wiuifred 
#hall be made happy this very day, let who 
will soffer in her stead!” 

‘He spoke with impulsive warmth, and 
Jadith had never liked him so well, never 
respected him so much, though chs said no 
“word, only looked ‘her gratitude and gladness ; 
indeed, there was No moreto say, her mission 
being ended, and successfully so. 

Left alone, the-Commissioner'’s enthusiasm 
slowly died out, and he realiced what he had 
done, though not repenting it. Tie would not 
go back from-his word, but he knew what was 
involved iu the keeping of it, and that even 
‘though Winifred were saved in one way, she 
was ruined in another, since what affected 
him affected his family as ‘well. 

For about the twentieth time he dipped 
his pen in the ink, amd this'‘time the words 
flowed freely enough; his mind being once 
made tp/he was perfectly reckless of results. 

Fie was more than half way through his 
fetter, when another rap came to the door. 
Reluctantly agnin, he said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

This time it was Mr. Johnson who entered, 
and the Commissioner let his pen fall, and 
moved restlessly in his seat. 

‘“‘T hope I do not disturb you?” said the in- 
truder, suavely. 

“I was writing to you then; perhaps what 
I wished to tél you can be settled best by 
word of mouth.” 

A keen, inquiring glance was darted from 
between Mr. Johnson’s half-closed eyes. 

He paused, and then, with intention, ignor- 
ing what had been said, he went on pleas- 
antly,— 

‘‘ The mail has just. come in, and there is 
something here that will interest you. Let 
me be. the first to congratulate—Sir Julius 
Sherston! ”’ 

He held out the newspaper smiling; and 
hastily snatching it away, the Commissioner 
assured himself that it was no joke, bat an 
undoubted fact, that the honour expected and 
desired so long was conferred upon him at 
last. He -readthe paragraph over twice, then 
looked up to find the other’s gaze bent fuil 
upon:him, 

“Well, Sir Jalius, and what is that you 
have tosay to-me?” he asked, smiling still, 
but not pleasantly. 

The newly-made K.C.8.I. fidgeted and 
fambled with the paper kestiil held, like any 
sehoolboy going to his master with an unlearnt 


n. 
Was it a device of the devil. to lure him 
from the. right path that this coveted title 
should be assured to him at the very moment 


when he had firmly resolved to give up all | 





— ~ 3 


prospects of worldly advancement for hip 
daughter's sake? 

With a» desperate effort he replied, with 
apparent composure,— 

“It isabout Winifred I wished to epeak to 
you. She is seriously ill,and I have only 
too grave cause to beliéve that her engage- 
ment to you is preying on her mind, andipre- 
venting her recovery.” 

“ And what is it you wish me to do ?”’ 

“‘T ask you to release her from it.” 

‘‘ Anything else you may claim I will not 
refuse, any sam of money, any—anything I do 
not want, infact. Pshaw,my dear Sherston, 
you sre too amusing, but unhappily I am not 
in the humour for such a jest. A bargain isa 
bargain, and I insist'upon ours being ratified. 
Nothing else will content me.” 

‘‘ And if I refase to falfil my part of it?” 

Anevilglitter came into Mr. Johnson’s near- 
set eyes, his brows met in a portentous frown 
as he auswered, slowly,— 

‘“‘Then you must be prepared for the con- 
sequences! I warn you I shall have no 
mercy! I will denounce you to the Govern- 
ment, and clear myeelf!” 

His words were nos without their effect. 

The Commissioner became as white a5 
death, his lips working painfully, while~im- 
stinctively ons hand was thrown over the 
letter he was writing to cover its contents. 

He knew whatit was he had promised to 
give up, how dear to him would be the honour 
only now received, how welcome to his wife ; 
and yet if must be put aside, and with it all 
he had enjoyed so long, and for the pleasure 
of a foolish child, who, perhaps, did not know 
her own mind, and who mighteven (so variable 
are women) reproach him some day for his 
action in the matter. 

It was very easy to persuade himself, as he 
thonght it over, that Winifred was not so 1i!? 
as he had imagined, only more obstinate ; and, 
having got so far, not difficnlé to advance » 
step forther, and decide that Judith was 
endeavouring to serve ber own interests ; that 
vindictive hatred of the man who, it seemed 
probable, had injared her deeply, not pity for 
Winifred, had prompted her appeal. 

Such specious arguments could not but in- 
finence a mind only too eager to be convinced. 

He had got his answer ready even before 
Mr. Johnson asked the definite question, 

‘‘ Well, what have you settled todo?” 

“I suppose the matter had better be left 
ag it is now. When Winifred recovers sho 
will be your wife.” 

He did not look up as he spoke. His eyes 
seemed glued to the ground, and a deep flash 
suffased his forehead. But Johnson was con- 
tent to leave well alone, and took no notice of 
either symptom of shame. 

Wish a few words, expressing his satisfac- 
tion at the agreement to which they had come, 
he withdrew, and the wretched: man was left 
once more to himself, to think over what ho 
had done, and the ignoble motives that had 
caused his decision. 

Later in the day Judith received a note 
from him as she was going to Winifred’s room, 
which came with the stunning foree of an 
actual blow. 

It ran as follows;— 





‘‘Desr Miss Hout,—I spoke impulsively 
and without thought when you came io me 
this morning. Since then, sober reflection 
has assured me that any change is impossible, 
that Winifred must abide by the promise she 
made of her own free will. Reqnesting that 
the subject may not be re-opened,—Sincerely 
yours, “ JoLivs SHesstos.” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
: “ gavep |” 
Wuen Judith read Mr. Sherston’s rote, 
without a moment's hesitation she turned 


and went back to her room, 
She felt she could not faco Winifred as 
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matters were; a little suspense would be 
better for her, surely, than a state of hopeless- 
meas. Moreover, she had not the courage to 
tell her outright that she had done what she 
could to save her—and failed. 

All night long she listened to the sounds 
that came through the door that divided the 
eick-room from her own, and guessed that 
they were getting alarmed about Winifred, 
and convinced at last it was not a simple case 
of fever. 

Early in the morning the doctor came, and 
as he was going out Judith intercepted him 
in the passage. 

“Tell me?” she said, abruptly. ‘ How is 
ehe now?” 

“Very ill, very weak and ill. Unless a 
great change occurs she cannot live another 
day ; she has no stamina at all.” 

He spoke gravely, and with no exaggeration 
of manner, 

To Mr. and Mrs. Sherston he had not been 
so explicit, but to her he thought he might 
epeak the whole truth, as she was no con- 
nection—only an outsider. 

He was startled, and repented his candour 
when he saw the ashen pallor that spread 
over the girl’s face; and hastened to add, in 
extenuation of his words,— 

** Of course, she is very young, and youth is 
alwaysin one's favour. What has struck me 
most since | have been attending her is her 
listlessness. It reminds me more of a person 
ending life than one only at its commence- 
ment.” 

“Tam not sure that life ends at any par- 
ticular age,’’ said Judith, sadly. 

The doctor scrutinized her keenly. 

“Is that it?’’ he asked, a look of intelli- 
gence creeping slowly over his heavy features. 
“‘I was wondering whether any sentimental 
trouble were at the bottom of her strange 
apathy? If that be so, my interference can 
do little or no good. It is mental medicine 
she wants, and if her parents wish to save 
her life they must tell her at once she may 
marry the man she loves, whoever he is; 
another day, and it may be too late. She is 
literally fretting hereelf into the grave.” 

He bustled away, as he spoke, with a cheery 
nod and a smile, in spite of the serious nature 
-of his communication, 

Having for many years been inured to the 
mysteries of life and death they had lost 
their solemnity to him. He could go straight 
from the most harrowing scene to his game 
of tennis or a rubber of whist, and enjoy either. 

Not eo Judith. She had only room for the 
one thought, that there was a chance still 
Winifred might get well, if only she were told 
that recovery meant freedom, not a bondage 
worse than death. 

Tne doctor's words, though he had mis- 
taken the facts of the case, seemed plainly to 
imply so much, and bitterly she regretted she 
dad failed in her endeavour ; that now nothing 
zemained for her to do; that her promise 
must be unredeemed to the end. 

A little later she went into Winifred’s room, 

She was lying, white and passive, on her 
pillows, one blue-veined hand resting caress- 
ingly on Dandy’s silky head; but she looked 
round when she heard Jadith’s step. 

For fall a moment she gazed at her, trying 
to read all that was in her face; then, as it 
became clear to her and clearer still that there | 
was no hope—absolately none—her eyelids 
dropped, and she gave a little weary sigh. 

{think she is unconscious,” whispered } 
Mrs, Sherston, momentarily forgetting her | 
animosity in natural anxiety. 

Jadith shook her head. | 

“She is very weak—too weak to speak, | 
perhaps, but she knows everything—every- 
thing—I am afraid!” 

‘* What do you mean ?” sharply. 

Jadith made no reply. 

It was useless answering such a question, 
finceit seemed an indisputable fact that the ' 
effect of any appeal that she might make | 
—— be neutralised at once by Johnson's 
wiidence, 
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It was he who held the girl's fate in his 
hands, and who Heo save her yet, if only 
he were persuaded that perseverance in his 
scheme ‘could do him no good now, that to 
temporise was the best plan, for his own sake 
as well as hers. 

In a low voice she questioned Mrs. Sherston 
where Mr. Johnson was then, and heard, in 
re urn, that he had gone out on some import- 
ant business, and was not expected back before 
evening. 

All day long she remained with Winifred, 
nursing her with sisterly tenderness, strivin 
to infase new strength into the enfee 
frame, new hepe into her heart. 

Mrs. Sherston had gone to lie down, having 
been up all night, and the two were alone 
most the cay; but Winifred never — 
only looked at ter with her big eyes gratefully, 
sorrowfally, with all the pathos of a dumb 
animal in pain. 

And all day long Dandy lay beside her, 
waiting patiently for her to move, making no 
attempt to go without her, whining wistfall 
now and then, as though conscious that all 
was not going on well with his mistress, per- 
haps sensible, too, of his own impotence in the 
matter. It was growing dusk, when Judith saw 
Mr, Johnson pass the window on his way to 
his own room. 

Winifred vas sleeping, so she could leave 
her without compunction, calling to Mrs. 
Sherston as she passed her door to tell her 
she would be away for the next half hour. 

Then, having determined in her own mind 
what she was going to do, she went on and 
knocked boldly at Mr. Johnson's door. 

He came and opened it himself, his face 
expressing intense surprise as he saw who it 


was. 

“Is Winifred worse?” he asked, quickly. 

‘She is very ill indeed. Can I speak to 
you a moment, Mr. Johnson? ” 

“T am always at your disposal. Where 
shall we talk? Iam afraid there is not mach 
privacy outside herein the corridor,” as first 
one servant and then another passed down. 

“The drawing-room ?” 

“T left Sir Julius writing letters there. 
Will you come into my room?” 

Without hesitating she complied, standing 
near the door, and impatiently declining the 
chair he pushed forward for her acceptance. 

‘* What I have to say will not take long,”’ 
she told him. ‘“ Mr. Johnson, have you any 
idea how ill Winifred is?"’ 

“I know that she is worse to-day—very 
weak—and has taken very little nourishment, 
her father says.” 

‘ - The doctor said this morning she was 
ying.’ 

Though he attempted to conceal it, Judith 
saw that her words were to him a eurprise—a 
shock. 

As he lifted his hands to stroke down his 


moustaches—a favourite action with him. 


when he wished to hide the expression of his 
mouth—she saw his fingers trembling, and 
took courage to go on. 

‘There was only one hope of saving her 
life, he thought, and now it may be too late 
for even that to do any good. He said if she 
were free from anxiety she might regain her 
strength.” 

‘And how do you propose to ease her 
mind?" he asked, a cynical smile dawning 
on his lips, believing that he understcod now 
the motive of her visit. 

“It ig you who can do that by releasing 
her from her engagement. Tell her that, so 
far as you are concerned, her father is safe, 
and she may get better yet.” 

He laughed softly to himself, and stood 
looking at her for a moment in apparentl 
irrepressible amusement. Then he said, wi 
aggravating gentleness, — 

“It is an admirably conceived plan, Miss 
Holt, and I congratulate you upon its manu- 
facture, for I am eure my poor little bride- 
elect would never have evolved it out of her 
own imagination alone; but I am neither 
young enovgh nor trusting enough to take 


——— 
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your story seriously. Even if it were tr, 


“It is true!” broke in Judith, indignantly 

He shragged his shoulders with the air o 
one who indulges a child already spoilt. F 

“ Even if it were true, Miss Holt, I conia 
not afford to listen to your prayers. Ty 
much is involved. 1f Winifred lives she mny 
be my wife.” 

‘“* And if she dies ?” 

‘Then my luck is worse than I have bg. 
= it; but I donot rarer +3 will die,” 

6 spoke quite coolly, such u 

- on that Jadith felt her nm 


Of what avail was it that she should beat 
her heart against a rook? Why waste her 
entreaties on one so absolutely deaf to pity? 

Her face hardened as she observed slowly, 
“You are very daring, Mr. Johnson. I shonid 
have thought you sufficent enemies with. 
out trying to make another.” 

‘* Meaning you, Miss Holt?" 

** Yes, meaning me.” 

The cool contemptuous smile with which he 
regarded her stung her into saying more. 

© T may prove a more formidable antagonist 
than you think. I know all your past life, or 
at least thoee portions of it which you would 
sooner keep secret ; how,as Michael Straughan, 
you started life, and by some underhand 
means got the Commissioner in your 
power, and have been preying on him 
ever since, until now you have reached 
the farthest point that surely malignity or 

ess could reach, and have asked from 
him the happiness—the very life—of his 
daughter.” 

‘You have never done me justice in that 
instance. Is it hows | wonder that having, as 
you so aptly guessed, risen from the ranks, so 
to speak, I should wish to marry someone in 
a superior position? That is only natural 
ambition. You cannot blame me for thai?” 

** Not blame you!” she cried passionately. 
*T more than blame you; I hate you for your 
cruelty, and everybody will execrate you when 
I make public your antecedents, and show 
how you have persecuted that poor child to 
her death.” 

A look came into his face that chilled her, 
and seemed to assure her of the fruitlessneza 
of all such struggling, even before he spoke. 

“And do you think anyone will listen to 
your accusations unsupported by any proof, 
or at best the mere testimony of a disreputable 
acquaintance you picked up in a bazaar?’ he 
asked insultingly. ‘ 

“Oh, I have more against you than that! 
For a very long time I have suspected that 

ou are the man who ruined my father. I 

eard your voice once as you were leaving the 
house in Park-lane, and ised it again 
soon after I met youhere. Only this mail my 
father sent me the likeness of Mr. Colleti, 
which is also a faithfal portrait of yourself.” 

“ Where is it?” quickly. 

‘‘Mr. Sherston has it at present, but I 
mean to ask him for it, andI will never rest 
till I have proved these things against you.” 

The angry glance she cast at him, he re- 
turned with such venom that she drew back 
appalled. ; 

His wicked near-set eyes gleamed with 
malice, and as his thin lips curled back from 
his teeth she was reminded of nothing 80 
much as a snake—a cobra—whose poisonous 
breath dealt instantaneous destruction. 

“You will fight inst me at your 
peril,” he hissed out. “If it once comes to 
war between us, I will crush you without 
pity. I would hate you all the more becaus¢ 
I loved you once!” - : 

“Do ‘you think you can frighten me like 
that?" ‘she asked, scornfally. “I would do 
what I thought right, even if in so doing I 
courted the most cruel death. For Wiui- 
fred’s sake, I would know no fear, deal 10 
mercy!” 

“I would scarcely be the best way of 

ving your love for Winifred by ruining 
ice husband!” 
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ke cautiously, as though trying to 
teal his way, anxious to know what he had 
to fear, bow far her enmity would go, and 
what power she possessed to thwart his plans. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the ground as she 
answered,— 

«You will never marry her, Mr. Johnson, 
never! I¢ ma be possible to save her now; 
put if you will not release her she will release 
herself! She will never live to be your wife, 
and if she dies I will avenge her, I swear!” 

Low as were her tones they were full of 
concentrated passion, oontempt and wrath, 
too deep for words to express. ‘ 

It was grswing dusk, but the windows of 
Mr. Johnson's were at the back of the house, 
and faced the stables, just outside which the 
syces had lit a huge fire, that even from a 
distance threw a Jurid light on the glass 

anes, and shed a reflected glow on Judith’s 
pale, lovely face. She wore'a red gown, fitting 
perfectly the exquisitely moulded figure that, 
held now erect, was almost grand in its tragic 
poise, Her small head, with its coronal of 
pair, quite dark in the shadow, but rich in 
tint where the light touched it, was thrown 
back proudly ; her lips were parted in intense 
excitement, while her eyes were all on fire 
with scorn, and a desire to repay with interest 
the suffering that had been caused by him. 

So might her beantifal namesake have 
appeared in Holofernes’ tent, when, for the 
sake of her people she risked her honour and 
her life; and Johnson, looking at her fur- 
tively, realised the determined attitude she 
had taken, feeling half inclined to doubt his 
wisdom in defying her still. 

The admiration which it was impossible to 
withhold made his voice sound less aggressive, 
when he replied,— 

“To-morrow was to be our wedding: day, and 
she shall marry me then, even if it is on her 
death bed. I cannot afford to hesitate, I 
= too much to lose. ene a turn 
me from my purpose, unless——’ 

When he paused she glanced involuntarily 
into his face, and saw what was in his mind. 
It aroused a faint hope that by trying other 
tactics she might succeed, and her bright 
blue eyes shone like stars through tears, as, 
leaning forward, she whispered softly,— 

“For my sake, spare her. You said you 
cared— once.” 

‘“T care still—care a great deal too much, 
for my own peace of mind. Your face is 
before me night and day. I never forget you 
for & moment, never cease longing for you, 
loving you, worshipping you; but I know I 
might as well cherish a passion for the moon. 
It is no colder, no further out of my reach, 
than you!” 

Though she shuddered at the unwelcome 
feeling his voice betrayed, hateful as it was 
even to listen to such words from his lips, a 
vague idea of gaining time, of temporising 
= him for Winifred’s sake, prompted the 
reply,— 

“Why should you give up hope?” 

Her eyes were cast down ; the red light that 
streamed through the windows and dyed her 
cheeks, might well have been mistaken for a 
blush, even by one not blinded by love, as was 
the man beside her. 

‘Do you mean,” he questioned, hoarsely, 
“that if I give up Winifred I have any chance 
of winning you?” 

_“I cannot answer that, I cannot even 
listen to you while you are engaged to her.” 

She had erred in her judgment of the man 
with whom she had to deal. He was no love- 
tick boy, to be fed with promises, put off with 
vague , but a desperate.man, who had 
staked al on @ venture, and would certainly 
not relinquish what he believed he had safely 
in his hands for a mere shadow, however 
teductive it might from a distance appear. 

(To be continued.) 








AncLinag may be said to be so like the 
mathematics that it is never to be fully 
learned, 





THEY ARE NOT DEAD! 


—0:— 


Ox! do not think we are parted 
Because ye see her face no more; 
There is no death for the true-hearted, 
The loved, who hasten on before; 
Who open doors for us, and brighten 
The way o’ the cross that we must tread, 
And, smoothing the rough places, lighten 
The load we bear: they are not dead | 


We know not what diviner mission 

Ts theirs, who pass from sense and breath 
Set free in that sublime transition 

To boundless life—that we call death ! 
Tho’ the eternal gates be hidden 

That shut them from our mortal sight, 
Unrecognised, and oft unbidden, 

They yet are with us day and night. 


They move us thro’ our finer senses, 
They play upon the deeper chords 

Of life, these loving influences, 
The songs we never set to words ; 

But in our conscious hearts there lingers 
The meaning of that loftier strain, 

That, wakened by invisible fingers, 
Stirs us to nobler joy—or pain. 


Beset by ills that daze and wound us, 
Cowed by the dread of evil things, 
How oft we feel them weaving round us 
A paroply of strong white wings ! 
That blants the shafts of pain and sorrow, 
And lift us from the storm and night 
To heights of an unclouded morrow— 
The threshold of eternal light. 


Onur loving thoughts of the departed, 

We call them memories of the dead ; 
There is no death for the true-hearted— 

Theirs is the perfect life instead. 
Beyond the veil that dulls our vision 

They have their fair abiding place, 
Where, mid unclouded joys elysian 

We know they see our Father's face. 

L. A. 








GBERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tr is not given to everyone to make a fortune 
quickly; but yet, as Shakespeare tells us, 
**there is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ;’’ and 
when Henry Bradley, a poverty-stricken 
man, disappointed by his aunt's cutting off 
his allowance and refasing all help, set out 
for Africa, there is no doubt he was taking 
the tide of his affairs at the flood. 

He was a brave, handsome young fellow, 
and his youth had been one dream of happi- 
ness. A large and liberal allowance from his 
aunt, the best of educations, and a pleasant 
home in a country Rectory, with the certainty 
that, just as soon as he could take orders, an 
excellent family living would be ready for 
him! Yes, it was a fair — only poor 
Hal marred it all by falling desperately in 
love with the only daughter of the country 
Rector, and refusing, on conscientious 
scruples, to become a clergyman, 

There was a fearful commotion. He was 
threatened with disinheritance, but dis- 
believing the threats he defied them, and 
married Miss Katy on a small clerkship, 
trusting that time would soften his aunt’s 


Alack-a-day ! time only hardened it. While 
the Rector lived there was no prick of povert 
in the young ménage, but when his first grand- 
child was in long clothes he died, and then 
the imprudent young couple found ont their 
true ition. Ninety pounds a year to sup. 
ay themselves and a little child! Why Hal 

been used to double as much for pocket- 
heen and Katy all her life had been am- 
it10uP, 





Ambitious! Ay, she never loved her 
husband as he did her. She was as fond of 
him as it was her nature to be of anyone, but 
it was a very different fondness from that hs 
bore for her. She did not seruple to reproach 
him for his poverty, to remind him of the 
sacrifice she had made. Poor Hal! he loved 
his beautiful wife as his own life, loved her 
as if comes to but few women to be loved ; 
but his spirit sank beneath the constant 
burden of her repining, and when he wag 
offered a post in South Africa he never though’ 
of refusing it. 

‘*I shall bo able to send home money to 
you, my darling!" he said, hopefully ; “and 
when I have made a pretty easeful home out 
there, I shall come back and fetch my wife 
and child.” 

The appointment was for three years, at 
the end of that time Mr. Bradley would have 
six months’ leave of absence, and if he chose 
to return to Africa a far larger income. 

It would have been madness to refuse such 
a chance. What was a three years’ parting 
when they had their lives to spend together ? 
So the two said “* Good-bye” in high spirits, 
and Kathleen Bradley went with her little gir} 
to live in the house of her kind old nurse. 

* Johnson will take care of baby,’”’ said Mra. 
Bradley, who was not a very devoted mother ; 
‘and it will be much cheaper than our staying 
on here.” 

‘‘We have been very happy here,” said 
Hal, with a strange kind of lump in bis 
throat. ‘ Wifey, when I come back I[ should 
like us to have this very house, only all of it, 
not just two rooms.” 

He went to his appointment full of hope, 
and it seemed asif all prospered with him, 
Whatever he touched succeeded. He rose 
higher and higher in the confidence of his 
employers, and though so pradent to become 
a thorough-going speculator, he could not help 
dabbling a little in the shares which were 
then the mania of South Africa, and whatever 
he bought turned, as though by magio, into 

old. 

. It was that time—only a few ycars ago— 
when everything and everyone in Sonth Africa 
had the speculation mania keenly, when 
bank clerks made a hundred pounds privately 
in half-an-hour, when fine ladies had their 
“name” on paper representing thousands. 
It was a wild, exciting time, bnt it held only 
success for Hal Bradley. His fortune grew 
apace. Month after month he transmitted 
money to England for safe investment. 
Month after month it became more certain 
that at the end of three years he would return 
to England able to live in ease for the reat of 
his days 

He sent Kathleen ten pounds a month, the 
sum they had agreed upon, but he never 
mentioned his increase of salary, his large 
gains from other sources. He wanted to 
surprise her ; besides, he knew his wife. 

Katy would not have endured the idea of 
economy ; she would have spent so freely io 
the present as to do away with all chance of 
his being able to save enough to live on in the 
future. 

He loved kis wife with a boundless love, 
and if he kept his secret he kept it in alb 
love. He was a handsome man; bis univer- 
sity training and high birth had given him a 
noble bearing and comely manners. He wae 
a general favourite in Port Elizabeth. He 
accepted the kindness and hospitality shown 
him gratefully, but all the while his life 
seemed incomplete. To him, happiness meant 
Kathleen. He could not rejoice away from 
her, and yet he bore his exile bravely, cheer- 
fully, and patiently for her sake. 

Only he looked forward to the end of the 
three years’ separation with eagerness— 
yearned for it even as a captive does for free- 
dom. Some men’s hearts can hold many 
loves, many interests; Hal’s had room but 
for one passion— his devotion to his wife. 

It came at last, the moment he had co 
longed for—the November day which was to 
see his departure from Port Elizabeth. 
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He waa not easy about his wife; Kathleen 
was @& notoriously a bad correspondent. Many 
of his letters she left unanswered. When she 
did write she varied between a petulant care- 
legsness; which would not answer his eager 
questions, and an almost morbid tone of 
reproach, which made him more anxicus than 
ever to be at her side—her protector and 
comforter, 

The lat letter specially was of this nature. 
Tt was longer far than Kathleen generally 
wrote, and it was chiefly about their listle 
daughter. 

“"Bhey say she is like me,” wrote Hal's 
beanutifol young wife; “‘and yet it seems to 
me—poor baby !|—she had better be like any- 
one else in the world rather than her mother, 
But Blanche is sweet and loving; she will , 
comforts you, Hal, with her baby fingers; 
she will soothe the grief my loss will bave 
caused. I am not ill, I feel no pain, only 
there is an awfal presentiment on me. I 
shall never rest in your azms again, never, 
never again | 

“T have not been a-good wife, Hal; not as 
people in books and admirable matrons count 
goodness; bat I loved you, dear, after my 
own fashion as much as Iwas capable of. It 
wag my beauty won you, Hal; if my child 
has that beauty love her for my sake, and | 
forget my faults and failings, dear. Some- | 
times I wish you'd never left me. I’m weak 
and weary, Hal; only you love me, so think 
kindly of me throngh it all.” 





It was asad letter. Hal Bradley’s eyes 
were moist as he read it. Of course she was | 
dull and unhappy, poor darling, in that : 
dreary suburban house, with a little child 
for her sole companion; but he was going 
back to her, to kiss away her tears, to make 


her life one dream of happiness. She might | 


be sad now, but she would smile again. Al 
her pretty fasoinations would return when she 
found refage once more in her husband's 
arms. 

So, after all, the letter could not wholly 
damp bis epirits. 

It was a heavenly dey when he left Port 
Blizabeth, a day perhaps such as one sees 
enly in Africa. The esky was a pure azare 
blue, the wind blew gently. Summer had 
hardly begun, and so the earth was green 
still, and lacked the brown, parched look it 
bears in the long droughts. 

Hal, aa he stood on the jetty looking at the 
fine steamer that was to bear him homeward, 
ae Africa had never seemed so fair to 

m. : 

t “It's nos a bad place after all,” he said, 
lightly, to a comrade who had ‘come to sce 
him off; “ only one gets tired of it.” 

“Or tired of wanting those who are not 
here?’ asked his comrade, ‘‘I don’t believe 
half the people who rail against Port Eliza- 
beth dislike the place itself; it is the want of 
those they have left behind them, the yearn- 
ing for friendly faces and dear familiar spots 
that troubles them.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“You go home rejoicing,” returned the 
other, a thorough coloniet ; “‘ but you will mies 
eomething in England. Where will you find 
a aky like ours?” 

Hal laughed. 

“Twill take my chance of that,” and he 
eprang lightly on board the steam launch 
waiting to take passengers to the Trojan. 

I trow of all her passengers not one had 
brighter expectations than poor Hal. Not 
one would be so grievously cisappointed ! 

It was an unpleasant voyage. They 
left Africa in the beanty of early summer; 
they reached Southampton in the worst pars 
of winter. 

Bat f doubt if Hal minded ; he was too full 
of his wife and child to mind the state of the 
atmosphere. 

He was returning a fall month before 
Kathleen expected him. 

The thought came to him, how delightful it 
would be to see if the house whers they had 
spent their early married life were still to let, 
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and, if so, secure it for their new home. It 
might delay their reanion a few hours, but 
what would that be compared to the joyous 
news he would be able to carry with him? 

So when he reached London his first point 
was that quiet .saburban road where he had 
taken Kataleen a bride, 

Ha stood before the house, leaning against 
the railings and looking up to.the unshuttered 
window; bus there was.no notice that the 
house was to let. No other could have. the 
same attraction to him ; those windows re- 
called all his married life. There was the 
parlour where Katy used to sit with’her work, 
watohing for hiscoming. Iu that large front 
rcom above his firstborn child ‘had first seen 
the light: dear little Blanche, he had left her 
a helpless baby, she must’ be a smiling dameel 
of four years old now. 

He feli to thinking Greamily of the ¢hild 
as tho sunshine of his home, the little elder 
daughter, when new. babies filled har mother's 
arms, 

He turned away with a smile on his lip. 
No humsun mind could bave been more 
hopeful for the fature than his was then. 

It was getting dark. On the first of December 
the days are very short. 


happiness were ve meg him as he hailed 
a cub and gave'the reas’: 

‘“' Drogheda Villa, Hamwynd-road.” 

It seemed to hime the longest drive he ‘had 
ever takeu ; he would faim have lent the wings 


| of his own impatieues to the flagging herse. 


He did enjoin quicknes=again and again on 


| the driver, with such success that ‘the cab 


reached Camberwella good ten minutes sooner 


‘than any ordinary vehicle would have_per- 


formed the distance. 
Hal tossed the man half-a-sovereign, un- 
latched the gate and walked up the little path, 


| his heart beasing wildly. 


A knock, and then a I os. of waiting. 
Another knock louder than the first, Sod he 
door flew open. Mrs. Johnson's well-remem- 
bered face was before him. 

But never, never in the days of his boyhood, 
when he and Katy had played tricks on her, 
had the good woman looked terrified as she 
did now ; her face was white as death, and she 
shook like un aspen leaf. 

“There's nothing the matter ?’’ cried poor 
Bradley, sorely troubled at her manner. “‘Why, 
narse, don’t you know me?” 

Mrs. Jobnson threw up her handa. 

“Oh, good Mr. Ghost, have pity on a poor, 
lone widow, that neverdid anyone any harm!” 

“Sosan !” aghast. 

She executed a kind of terrified war-dance, 
backing determinedly from his outstretched 
hand. 


‘* Susan, don't you know me?" 

“Oh, go away!” moaned the: poor woman. 

‘*Sasan, I'm Hal Bradley, and L have come: 
to claina my wifeand child! Dear old nurse, 
don't you know me?” 

“Ies like his voice,” ruminated the old 
woman. ’ 

“Ies himself, Susan. Howam I to con- 
vinee you? Yon ean’t have forgotten me?” 

“ You're dead !”’ cxied Mrs. fai 
distranght. “‘ At least, I mean Mr. Hal’sd 
Who you can be I can’t imagine, unless you're 
hia ghost!” 

“There is some awful mistake, nurse! I 
am Hal Bradley, and I neverchave been dead. 
I never ailed anything since I left England !” 

Mrs. Johnsom looked as thoughshe longed 
to believe him. 

Hal pushed up his shirt-sleeve and exhibited 
a nats device tattoed on his arm in bine 
in 

‘Don’t you remember, nurse, when we were 
children, Katy and I teok it into our heads to 
cut onr initials on our arses in case the gipsies 
stole us? I haddone mine, and was just going 
todo Katy's when Mr. Bradley found it out 
and put a stop to it.’’ 


There were the marks ; there was the well- 


remembered voice, Mrs. Johnson had ‘one 





Hal pictured his : 
meeting with his darling in the firelight they | 
both hud ured to love so well; he felt as if ; 
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great struggle with her fears and capitol 
“I do helieve it’s Master Hal!” aad, 

ae ion ad 

es wi you sen you w 
dead, and break your wife’s heart?” ba 

They were in the little parlour now, which 
was bright with lamplight. Mr. Bradley 
turned to the.old woman inpulsively. 

‘I never.sent. word I was dead!” 

‘* Bat she had the letter.” 

“cs Who? ” . 

‘' Mias Katy.” 


“ This is awfal!” and Hal wiped the 
heavy beads of perapiation from _his broy, 
“ Do you mean to me my wile, Kathleen, 

‘+ Just that, sir.” 

‘*Bat——” 

‘‘ She came here, the poor. darling,” inter. 
rupted Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘ and.she:aaid she'd got 
alatter. You was.dead,and.she.and the child 
were alone in the world.” : 

‘“‘ There must have been. treachery at work, 
but I can’t make it. ont.” 

“ And you have not heen ill, sir?” 

‘* Never. once.” 

‘* Se-helieved the letter as.if it was. gos 
She sat down here, sir, and cried as if 
heart was just clean broken.” 

‘‘T will avenge the crus] jest bitterly!” 
cried Hal, ‘It seemsan unpardonable act of 
ornelty |” 

‘‘ I'm. sureryou might have knocked me down 
with a, feather, sir, when I.saw you. I could 
think nothing but it was your ghost.” 

‘And my wide, Katy?” 

It was the very day Mrs, Johmgon had re. 
turned from her fruitless quest. Evidently 
Mr, Bradley. expeated to find his wife well 
and at Drogheda Villa. Hovw-could she tell 
him beantifal Kathleen was dead, and she did 
not even know» where had lain her? 

The poor old. nurse served ther children 
very faithfally, and yet now she felt gnilty as 
— before Hal; and he asked her for his 


Ww. 

“She is living here with. you?” said Mr. 
Bradley. ‘Has this sad news made any 
difference?" 

‘“‘ She never lived with me,-sir. She stayed 
barely a month, then she said she mast try 
and make alittle money. She left little Miss 
Blanche with me, and went away.” 

« You mean she has not besn here since?” 

‘* Oh, yes, Master Hal! She.come regular 
every month, and other times, too, only she 
never lived here.” 

‘‘ Then where did she live?” 

He felé . Nothing provokes a man 
mere than finding out accidentally he has been 
deceived. 

‘She lived away at the West-end some- 
where, sir, with a friend she had—a Miss 
Lestrange.” 

‘Miss Lestrange!’ 

“I never saw her, sir.” 

“T never even heard of her!” F 

Lapp her 
maybe, she: iss Katy some little part on 
the stage; anyway, she phan eng wen r 

‘“* And my wide is. with Mise Lestrange?” 

“ No, six.”* 

“ Where then ?”’ 

“‘ When did you see her last?” 

‘‘ I can't quite tell you, sir. Maybe it was 
a fortnight ago. She came soon after she 
brought me the news of your death to fetch 
we Bianchergose too?” 

“ Mias Katy, told methen, sir, she was very 
il, She said abe was certain she should no: 
be long after you. She couldn't bear the 
t of her little one boing 
world, and so eke meant to send her to he 
aunt for your sake. Shefeltamre Miss Morton 
would give her a home.” 

“Goon!” . 

“Well, Master Hal, I felé uneasy. I'd 
known Miss Katy always, and I'd never heard 
her speak like that. I hadn’t her address, oF 
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I should have gone myself to see how sid was 
when the days passed, and her promised letier 


did not come.” 



















“ And have youheard nothing-since ?” 

“The letter camedass Mor@ay, a week ago 
to-day. Ret bes ‘d nothing Bok sone 

d sent a lins | Lestrange, n 1 
to send me Mrs, Bradley's eddy cl was 
easy enough td get herwe AGt, You se, 


she's a cele’ 





inbis 
ten, bat this awfal, 


n 
chair, "He was aittrong 
bad robbed bim of all power of action. 


news 

‘“‘Heiseawfal! I can't believe it!” 

“‘Pean!” said the woman, sadly. “The 
last time I ever saw Miss Katy there was a 
look in hér-eyes that spoke of troablé. ¥ 
seemed to feel there was sorrow coming, but I 
never thought of this!” 

“Dead!” cried poor Hal in his anguish. 
‘‘ Dead! and she will never know how I worked 
for her, how I toiled to make an easeful home 
for her and the little one |” 

“She knows, maybe, now,’ said the old 
women, reverently, ‘‘ Anyway, she's taken 
from the evil to come, Master Hal; you should 
be aoe that!” 

ut. was..past being glad, past every- 
thing but sorrow! Even the thought of his 
little d ter could not comfdrt-him for her 
mother’s . 

“ That she shonld have died while.I was on 
my way to her! That she shouli-have died 
alone; with no.one who. loved her to smooth 


hér pillow! Oh! itis too terrible!” 
‘Think: of the little one!” pleaded-the old 
servant. ‘ You've ber to.comfort you |” 


He tried to think of her, but her mother’s 
eyes rosé up before hia. He had worshipped 
Kathleen from his boyhood upwards. Not 
oe ” own child could drive Ker from his 

ea 

“T must feo Miss Lestrange ! ” 

‘Bat she’s abroad, sit!” 

He smiled sadly. 

“ I can go after Her. -I am a rich mannow, 
“nurse ; Morey is nd Object fo me!”’ 

“But you'll stay here to-night?” urged 
Nurse. “Oh! Master Hal, don’t spend your 
first sore Bngtend sway from all who 


you. 

He yielded. Ae slept thatnigtit at Drogheda 
Ville ; ‘anid ‘even “f Mrs. Jolineon by 
promising to make it his head-quarters While 
0 London ; but when he cate do’ - 
fant the wext movning tlie faithful old servant 
uttered a cry of mitigled ‘sorrow and sur. 


“Oh, Mater Hal” 
Well mig whe exclaim! ‘The twelve hours 


‘Of grief Had oliwn itt sadly from the 
bright conildenit tie vellor who evoke Drog- 
heda Villa so" fill of His eyes were 


hollow, hivface lined with ‘trorble, ant sowte 
silver threads showed in his dark hair. Ore 
night of anguish had changed him more thwn 


= 





three years’ toil. beneath-a tropical sun. He 


had been a very youthfal-looking maxt before ; 
now he seemed years older than his age, 

‘'And what shall you do today, sir? Miss 
Blatithe will be your firat thought.” 

He shook his head. 

** Dintist find Miss Lestrange.” 

Mys, Johnson sighed. 

*T ‘phall have'no péave tntil I find her,” 
‘wetit'On Hal. ‘I watt to hear ffom her own 
SMiy Garlidg’s last words. I wantto know 


ze 


‘And she ais ma?” | }@ll-ghe Gan teil mo about my Katy’s death, 
, ; tt I d ity whole fortune, and years of 
ptay in the attempt, I must find Mids 


61’ 
Youd best go to the theatfe! I'm thifkr- 
‘hen, Mr. Hal, Miss Lesttange wasn’t’ 
atiresses, always moving abowt,, 


80 Many A 
She never doted-except at the New Thentie. 
snd | Mies Katy ‘aded to 


promise to take mie to Bée 
, bat dhe never had the tinte, podr dat. 


strangers becaute he was besieged by amateurs 
who wished to change themselves into pro- 
fessed and salaried actors. He rose to 
receive Hal with all courtesy—a tall, earnest- 
looking man; with intellect stamped upon his 
clearly -cut features. 

‘* Have you forgotten me, Bradley ?” 

Hal stared, then remembered the elocntion 
master of the school where he had spént two 
years before going to Oxford. 

“I knew your mame af once,” said the 
rmaanager, kindly. ‘I have given up teseh- 
ing;an old unele left me a small fortune, jast 
enough to launch me in the profession. I 
have stceecded beyorid my hopes, and the 
time of small means and refractory pupils 
geome very far behind. ‘But you weté never 
refractory, Bradley. I don’t know anyone 
whom it could have given me greater pleasure 
#6 meet. Now, what'¢an Idofor you? Miss 
Motton’s heir can’t have a fancy for the 
stage!” 

‘\ Tam not Miss’ Morton’s heir,’ said Hal, 
‘\T have been three, years in Africa, 


quickly. 
thaking my fortune, I only returned to 


| Lontion last night.’ 


Then he broke down, to the other's 
@idmay; his head fell on his breast, hodrse 
sobs choked him. 

‘My dear féHow, speak. How can I help 
you? Drinkthis! It will revive you.” 

Hal swallowed his wine, composéd himteelf, 
and went on,— 

‘‘T came back a ricoh man to rejoin my 
wife and child. Mr. Gordon, on the threshold 
of the house I: had-a difficulty ; the oldservant 
declared I was a ghost. It was a dredry 
welcome, but more was to come, FEhad: no 
sooner overcome her-fears' tHan’ she ‘told me of 
fiiy wife's death, when: I was‘actuaily on my 
way to rejoin her! The women I had loved 
more'than-life had: breathed her last.” 

Mr. Gordon wrung his hand in silent 
met. 

*T musthurty on,” saidithe younger man, 
‘Tam! tréspassizig on your time.” 

%; tire is yours morning. I only 
‘wish I could help you. ° , just setting out 
in life, it isana@wial blow!’ 





| “Ay, there is bat ons esnaolation left ma, 
~ “1+ ~von can give it me!” 
B22 vmey-¢ ... “t+ handa, 

THS Hianager threw up mo 

“Toan't guess how I oan help you; bitt 
rely npon my will.” 

“My wife had but one friend. She died, 
azatt.from all who knew and loved her, 
Ww: in thst friend’s arms. Mr. Gordon, 
all my life long I must owe a debt of gratitude 
to that woman ; but, apart from thatit would 
comfort me to hear from her own lips my 
Kathleen's lass words?” 

_“ Of course; and y6u think I can find her? 
She ust be’ tate oFéatiite.” 

‘An andéhGPe6iipaision. She is in your 
eotipany. “PT WARL you to give me her address.’ 
‘PRs manager stared. 

‘I “Gon’t Knowa woman if fiiy company 
}Wio'ehh be your) poor wité's . I have 
{ ie of the pretéieat pits in Lipton, bat I 
[48's think ono of thors Wotld dare to be at a 


ad. , 
oe sure she ie in FOur dehipitiy.”’ 
*¢BHer name?” 


Rosamond nenensee 5” 
‘Phe pencil with “Which ie 


WMidnager was 


Ai itig escaped Wis fing¢#8 atid fé1 to the 
B 


iss Lestrarigé !"’ a 
Yon will not WOck tH, Yot will have 
Hy end tell me whete'shé i¢?” 

‘eT will tell you whé¥e sha wis Ofly last 
Pititday. Mies Lestiange left my company 


bat Stdved in blawk dismay. 


“ey Hiave sent tliére, They etiid #he had gone 
’ 
ted so.” 


ele ‘ 

bs ‘You must know Where tle ia?” 

*¢ Ff ge intended so FETT to THE Btige she 

; given te fier didrégs ; but she is 
very beatitifel, and, Téport sys; has saGrificed 
celebrity to love. Rosamond Lestrange had 
more lovers than I esuld tell you. I am cer- 
tain she left the New Theatre to be married, 
but to whom I cannot say.” 

*¢ And 1 cannot find her?” 

“ She isitoo beantifal tobehidlong. She is 
the loveliest women I ever saw, and till I 
heard your story I ehould have said the moss 
hesttiess.”’ 

“ Oh, no!” 

“ Shereemed do—anyone here would tell you 
the same thing. To our. eyes her thoughts 
began and encéd with héreelf. I am glad to 
find we are mistaken.” 

“She has béen asa sister to my wife.” 

“ Réally 1” 

‘* Ay, im sickness.and heafth !"’ 

“Perhaps I ain prejddiced; I rever liked 
her.”’ 

‘Why nov?” 

“There was a mystery about her. She 
oxma tome withoat intréductién. How she 
got in I don’t know, but I found ber in this 
room, ‘and she pleaded for an éngagement. 
She was'so lovely I knew it would pay me to 
engage her, if she never had the brains to learn 
apart. She cams and took us by storm; in 
three moriths she Wasiny leading lady.” 

“But whatis therein all that for you to 
dislike her 2?” 

‘T hate mystery.” 

‘*T see ndne.” 

«She was here more than two years. In 
all that tiitie she never once alluded to her 
past life; she never made a frientt among all 
the coripany. I don’t believe she ever ad- 
dressed’ a word to them not strictly necessary. 
It was not that she despised them ; siteply 
she had nothing to gain from them, so she 
left them alone.” 

‘“‘ She niay have been shy.” 

“Shy! She broke mén’s hearts ag cleverly 
asany woman Lever siw! Siry'l I tell you 
she had not sufficient feeling. She never 
seemed to have any fedling—off the stage.” 

“« Were you not on good'terms with her?”’ 

‘J never had-to réprove her once, Shekept 
the terms of her agreement to the letter ; site 
wad very easy to'geron with. Some actresses 
are full of fancies—Mises Lestrange had abso- 
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lutely none. The first day she came she made 
one eccentric proviso, but beyond that she 
was quite free from crotchets.’”’ ' 

** And that?” 

‘“‘ That she should never be photographed ! 
She told me she could not bear the idea of her 
likeness being sold in shops. I was annoyed at 
first, but I gave in.” 

** And you cannot help me?” 

‘“‘ I-wish I could ; but, Bradley, you are sure 
to find her sooner or later. A woman with 
such a face could not be long ‘ hidden.'” 

‘* And her husband—he would not wish to 
keep her away from her native land ?” 

“If my suspicions are correct, she has 
married into the upper ten thousand. If so, 
her name will soon be in the Peerage. Have 
no fears, Hal, we shall find her, though I con- 
fess it would not give me much comfort to talk 
of anyone I loved to Rosamond Lestrange.” 

There was nothing for it but to go. 
Evidently the manager could tell him nothing 
more. 

It seemed strange to him, as he walked 
away, that everyone to whom he spoke of 
her should unite in thinking ill of Kathleen’s 
friend. He drew a fancy portrait of Miss 
Lestrange as he walked along. He pictured 
her as a shy, reserved girl—proud, perhaps— 
and to strangers cold, but still with a tender, 
loving heart. 

How far he was from guessing her true 
natare! How far from thinking that though 
she had wronged many men and spoiled their 
lives she had never wrenged one so entirely, 
80 bitterly as bimeelf! 

He did not hurry to go down to Keston. He 
loved his little daughter, but even her baby- 
ae could not comfort him for her mother’s 

oss. 

He wrote to Miss Morton announcing his 
return to England, and his willingness to 
relieve her of the care of Blanche; but Aunt 
Frances wrote back promptly that whatever 
happened, whether he went back to Africa 
or stayed in England, he must leave her 
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Blanche. She could not spare the little 
creature who had crept into her heart of 
hearts. 

For the rest it was a kind letter. Evidently 
the spinster was willing to let bygones be 
bygones. Now poor Kathleen was dead— 
evidently, too, now that he no longer needed 
help—he was to look on himself once more as 
his aunt's heir. It was the way of the world. 

He shrank from the meeting even while he 
longed for it; and so he lingered in London, 
avowedly to settle his affairs, really because 
he could not bring himself to look into his 
— girl's face, and tell her she was mother- 

88. 

His affairs needed little supervision. He 
was possessed of property bringing in about 
eight hundred a year. On this he could live 
suitably in ease and comfort, and bring up 
Blanche as became an English gentlewoman. 
There would be no more children to provide 
for ; as long as Hal lived he would never bring 
himself to put another woman in his wife's 


P 

He thought his lot hard, he complained in 
his own heart bitterly. It seemed to him as 
if no sorrow could be like to his. 

Bat he was to find griefs as cruel. 

When he had been in London about a 
fortnight, one day, when he was standing in 
a chemist's shop, he saw @ young girl come in 
and ask fora of poison for rats. She 
put down the threepence and was passing out, 
when something in her face filled him with a 
nameless fear. Almost in spite of himself he 
was impelled to follow her. 

She was quite young, almost a child. He 
tried to persuade himself the awful dread 
Oa him was causeless, absurd, only it was 

ere, 

She left the chemist’s and turned into Ox- 
ford-street; he followed. It was a bitter 
December day; the wind blew and the sleet 
fell in almost blinding force; still the girl went 
on as one who knows no fatigue, and still that 
awful fear compelled Hal to follow. 








She stopped at last at a stationer’s—a 
superior, thoroughly respectable shop, whose 
appearance well-nigh allayed his fears. He 
stood outside watching her. No word of the 
discourse was lost to him, and as he watched 
he saw in the window a neat card, announcing 
that lessons in French and music were given 
by a young lady, for whose terms and ® 
the reader was invited to apply within. 

“No,” the master of the shop told the girl, 
speaking more kindly than strangers often 
trouble to do to the pe “ No, no one has 
inquired. You see it is too near the holidaye. 
People don’t want to see about lessons with 
Christmas coming on. A month hence there 
will be more chance.” 

She thanked him, and went out. It seemed 
to Hal she pressed the parcel she had received 
from the chemist a little closer. Her face 
was very pale, her lips were closely set ; still 
she went on—and still he followed. 

Adaull, narrow lodging, off one of the streets 
in Tottenham Court-road, she went in; he 
hesitated. Had he grounds to invade the 
privacy of her home? He waited till she had 
— the dark staircase; then he rang the 


The woman of the house appeared. 

‘tT have called about some lessons,” he said, 
shortly. ‘‘ They sent me here from a 4%! in 
Holborn, but could you tell me the y'9 
name” 

“You must mean Miss Earl,” she said, 
curtly, “ Will you go up, sir? It's the front 
room; she has just come in,” 

He went up. It seemed to him he for, 
his own sorrows then, f Kathleen, for 
the poor young creature he tracked from 
the chemist’s shop stood with a tumbler in 
her hand. No need to doubt what it con- 
tained ; the wrapper of the vermin poison lay 
on the floor empty. The one question was, 
had she already drunk the fearful draugh, 
or—was he in time? 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—(continued.) 


Weary and sick with some horrible in- 
definite dread that seemed to overpowe? her, 
Rennie entered the drawing-room to meet 
Winter, who, though old, and not very quick- 
sighted, yet saw there was something amiss 
with her young mistress. 

“Why, you've been crying, dearie!” she 
said, anxiously. ‘‘ Who's been a fretting of 
yer? Lord help them if I catches any jade 
or cave bringing tears into those blue 
eyes!” 

“ Grandpa says I have taken cold, Winter, 

and that you are to make me some of your 
nice herb tea,” 
_ “Rabbish, you ain’t got no cold, dearie; 
i's crying you've been! Come, Dovekins,” 
gathering the girl in her ample bosom ; “old 
Winter knows how to comfort yer,” and 
down she plumped on one of the peach-plush 
couches with her charge, who wept softly, 
while the dame crooned and whi words 
Me es and comfort to the overcharged 
ears, 

“Do you believe in presentiments, Winter, 
dear?” she asked, when she grew calmer. 
“A kind of awful foreshadowing of some 
unknown evil, like the sensation you say is a 
sign of somebody walking over your grave— 
only worse?” 

‘“Lawks a mercy, no! I don’t believe in 
any such uncanny stuff!” 

“I wish I didn’t; but I can’t help it! 
You know I had just such a feeling when 
dear Jack had that dreadfal blight, and I 
entreated him not to go on thé river, and he 
would. All I was afraid of was that we 
should have a spill. I never dreamt any- 
thing could happen like it did; but what 





would we not all give now if he ha? lietened 


to my pleadings; he might still have his | 


sight.” 

“‘ That is only known to the Blesged Ruler 
of all,’ Winter rejoined solemnly. ‘ We poor 
creturs are but babies in knowledge. Not as 
you ain’t a very clever, Dovekins!” this 
tenderly, and the Dovekins smiled through 
her tears, while her eyes were being dabbed 
in the eame old way she remembered so well 
when she a small child had been especially 
naughty, and was being comforted by as 
faithfal a friend as ever blessed the heart of 
mortal. 

Very soon they were both deeply immersed 
in a drawing of herbs, and a pungent odour 
steamed out of a pipkin, which they both 
stirred in turns, the old lady deeming it 
advisable to have her child near her so as to 
quell any more feverishness or weeping. Of 
course, putting it all down to hysteria. 

So they were both found by Jack, who had 
a prowling all over the mansion with his 
stick. 

“What a jolly smeli!” he exclaimed, 
dropping on a chair they hastened to place 
for him. ‘“ The house is as lonely as a tomb ! 
Why are you not playing, sis?” 

“T’ve had a fit of the grumps,” laughed 
Rennie, “ and Winter is nursing me up; but 
we shan’t be very long complaining of quiet 
now that uncle and cousin are coming to live 
here!” 

“I only hope he'll be kind to you, two,” 
grunted Winter. ‘He never was a very nice 
master when he was young. Even the dogs 
used to slink away from the sound of his 
voice! ” 

“Why?” Rennie asked. 

‘* Because he was over fond of using his 
cane or whip, anything that came in handy. 

‘« Then he was cruel?” Jack put in. 

‘* Cruel was too soft a word; brutal is more 
the likes of it, Master Jack. Why, I can recall 
the day, as if it were only yesterday, when 
he caught your dear mamma’s favourite cat, 
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‘on! SIS, IT HASN'T BEEN ALL IN VAIN, HAS IT?”’) 


because she had offended him, and threw it 
down the well and pelted it with stones as it 
tried to climb some of the jagged bricks! ” 

“What did you do?” cried Rennie, her eyes 
blazing, her nostrils di ated, her breath coming 
in little ts. 

‘I called him a brute, and he sniggered at 
me, and said he'd serve me the same if I 
called him names.” 

‘And did you let the poor cat die?’ gasped 
Rennie, indignantly. 

“NotI. I ain't made of such stuff as that. 
No, I tore like fhe wind to Sir Capel, and got 
assistance, and gave him a lecture he didn’t 
forget ; but he owed mea grudge from that 
moment, but I didn’t care a brass farthing for 
his frowns and bluster.” 

“TI shall hate him!” ejaculated Jack, 
earnestly. 

“You mustn’t take to do that, Master Jack. 
Maybe he’s grown wiser now he’s older,” 
chided Winter, regretting she had used her 
tongue so freely. 

“TI couldn't like him if he was as old as 
Methuselah!” cried Rennie. ‘‘ What is age 
to do with it? A wicked old man or woman 
who ceases to sin because of old age is a mean, 
pitiable object, whose weakness alone deters 
them from further iniquity!” 

“ Lawks, Dovekins, you talks like a parson ! 
If your mamma could only see and hear you 
now she'd go crazed with pride and joy !” 

“ Give us ‘ Home, Sweet Home !’ sis, for it 
seems to me it won’t long be that to you and 
I!” pleaded Jack, a short time after the con- 
fab in Nurse Winter's snug room. 

They had “ Home, Sweet Home!” and no 
end of other old favourites ; then they sat down 
by a newly-made fire ordered by the thought- 
fal little chatelaine, thinking it would please 
grandpa; then she read out “‘ Ten Thousand 
a-Year,” and they both roared with laughter 
at the vagaries of ‘‘ Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse,” 
at the green mop of hair, the dyeing process 
resulted in, till Rennie looked at the clock, 
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and jumped np, letiing fall her calf-bound 
book with a thud, exclaiming ia affgight,— 

** Why, I declare, it is past seven o'cleck,. 
and grandpa.is never later than six!” 

“It is rather odd,” responded her brother 
in evident concern,*which he tried to conesal, 
« Shall we go down tothe Lodge? Youwsight 
catch cight of them, for Mr. Denton is coming 
to dine with us, an@ perhaps some ‘other’ 
gentlemen?” 3 ‘ 

“ Ole! yes, ‘by allumeans, Jack! dhkewsidl,” 
t nee 


Away they hastened, his hand: linked in her 
aan to te gate, almost breathless with their 


« De you see any sign of them 2” he asked, 
“No, neta vestige. “It’s just ike-the stery 


of Blue Beard ; there ist’vanything in eight, | 


not even a fleck of sheep,"’ 


“ Ob, they will comeup presentigwitizs wet | 


sail,as Saunders used to egy,” 






There was silence for some fine, only 
broken by the rustle of the trees and 
¢wittering of the bite; then she discerned 
several people ‘turning ‘the bend of 4heread, 


of her grandfather was notamong thegentle- 
men on herseback. 


“Jack T” she in 2 


pa is not with the party. Ob! Jack! 1 


something is wrong; they are 
hurdle! I can see it! Tcan see itl” 

**No, no, Rennie! don't break a fellow’s 
heart! ’’ heanswered, hoarsely. ‘Iam blind! 
blind! Is that not enough?” end: helpless, 
sightless, his heart wrenched with a fearful 
dread, he sank down on the stone that stayed 
the gate from bangingoff its hinges, prostrated 
at the awful thought that began to take pos- 
session of him. 

Mr. Denton, seeing the little white figure, 
rode up hastily before the’others, with that 

mameless something they bore in silence, could 
reach her. 

“‘Miss Allison, dear chifd, as a very dear 
friend of yours and your family, permit me to 
conduct both yourself and brother to the 
house?” 

‘‘I know what it is you are bringing!” ste 
said, ine choking voice. ‘It is grandpa! 
He is dead! Iam nochiid f” 

Then, turning to Jack, who seemed dazed, 
phe led him into the mansion, and said, in a 
far-away voice, and glassy eyes that seemed 
riveted on space,— 

“Stand here, Jack; we Have to ‘meet 
grandpa, if not in life in death, at the thresh- 
hold of his own roof.” 

Mechanically the poor lad obeyed, and the 
men bore the hardlein, and beneath a lavender- 
scented sheet hastily put om by one of ‘the 
farmer's wiveas,lay all that wasonee mortal of 
ons of the truest and best of men and gentie- 
men, 

The servants all stole on tiptoe with faces 
deluged in tears—real genuine tears—at the 
loss of a kind, just-master. 

Not a tear did Rennie shed before them, 
they seemed to have fied; but with statély 
tread she led the way to the drawing-room, 
motioned the bearers to leave their buarthen 
im-the centre of the room, then followed them 
out. and shut the door. 

Was the fountain dried up now that she 
was alone with her precious dead? No, thank 
Heaven, nol 

She flang aside the sheet and knelt down, 
taking the cold, slim. hand in hers, and be- 
dawed it with tears and kisses, and 
into the noble face, the majesty of death 
ee the clear cut features 
50) — 


your guardian angel warned me of this. Why] Only an incoherent sound came from the 
did you not listen to my pleadings? Yet why| poor quivering lips and a feeble gesture to. 
shouid I begrudge you to Him who has called | wards the dressing- table. 

you? Perhaps mother wantei you, and asked] ‘‘ What osn she wamt?” Rennie asked, ;, 
Goed-to summon you!” disma; — seeing anything there she coulg 


An@ thus she babbled on i : pointing to. 
b her faitiful nurse found herand led her awaiy, Phe duster eiae weer to it and touched th, 
i ; and ‘the touched a jewel-case 










Thie@ad accident cast # gloom 

the wikdle county, where’he was universally the “to articulate Something 

loved ed. pe it'to her, 
Tt seemed that in 6 bracken } ‘is wherg 
hiagun—a new her’ contente— poor list. 
ead ns 
im y old-fashioned bracelet, 
¢ a ge heart. of Is; 
‘this. she -p ‘im Rennic's hand me pred 
al me ing ‘ws she pointed 
vt tke foc “4 . ae whatshe means,” Rewsie said, tear. 
_ __ tally, looking atthe inscription: om-the insid; 
ath, r dead motiter’s, See, 
ys,” J on her: birth. 


‘ earthly cares and bitter 
beside the querulows sufferer. ‘Gieappointments whith had wrecked and 
When the mourners returned ‘the family |roined her life. - 
lawyer, in the-presence of Mr. Denton, sealed | About a fortnight after the second funeral 
allthe boxes and drawers of the late Baronet’s Sir William Lyth and his daughter arrived, 
until the arrival of the new one. ! and the will of course was ordered to bo read. 
“This is where Sir Capel kept his will,” | Rennie, with almost a scared face and man. 
the lawyer observed, as he sealed up with ner foreign to her frank, fearless nature, went 
ial care.an old ebony-and silver esoritoire forth to receive the travellers. 
that. stood beside hia bed, ‘Safe bind ma Jack stood in the rear trying to catch the 
find is the motto of we men of the law.” sound of his unclé’s voice, 'a habit he had 
‘Quite right, sir,” returned Mr.. Denton, ' contracted since his loss of sight; he could 
as.they left the room, and joined the groap.of tell an enemy from a friend by that test. 
geatlemen in the library, who had come to) Her gable dress heightened the extreme 
thei delicacy of her'face-and brought-out its pallor 
ie sat. and watched them as they one! with a vivid intensity. ’ 
7 \ some} + Weloome to Glenthorn, cousii! "” she said, 
on foot, some in their carriages; the heavy | winningly, as a tall, regal girl, olad in costly 
0 | silks and crape, Stepped out of the carriage. 
2 She gave a supercilious ca at her cousin, 
her sunny eyes-were dim and hollow for want ‘merely taking the tips of her fingars for ons 
of sleep; and when her heavy head touched | moment, and dropping them coldly. 
J »| “Tam thankfal all these g are over 
refreshing sleep would be a boon indeed, but | before we arrived. It would have'been a kind 
one that she was not doomed to enjoy for | of charnal house’ to nte {” 
long; and.ecarcely had. she passed intodream-| Rennie positively shrank back in terror 
land when Winter stood, candle in hand, her | from this cold-hearted, imperious girl; she 
face laden with alarming tidings, saying,— _| felt there existed an icy barrier between them 
Ware en ae poor aunt is taken | that moment, 
worse, and is calling Big Sir William, a dark, square-jawed man, with 
‘Is she dying? Rennie cried, in distress. | keen, dark eyes: and thick eyebrows that gave 
“T cannot say. I only know she is mortal | him p shook hands with 
bad, dearie.” ; Jack and Rennie, then through the 
Rennie thrust her feet into her slippers and | draw pus Hoe ae erwin his demgliter on his 
aided Winter in patting on her dressing- | arm, a cold, haughty mien: that con- 
gown and faltered, as she.sped up to the sick — 
« Keep your place meniats, and remembet | 


room,— 

‘Oh! perhaps it-is:not so bad; she may get | am master in every sense le 4 
well yet.” “He's not altered s jot except to be a little 

“ Be red for the worst,” she inter-| older,” Winter‘said to herself, as she peeped 
posed, scothingly. ‘‘Dootor Wynne is with|+¢hrongh the rank, stolidly keeping’ in the back- 
her. I sent for him the moment I saw the }promd. “His face'is justia hard and his eyes 
change, and he bade.me fetch you.” agvindictive. Fisn’t Eliza Winter that will 

Dr. Wynn wentforward and took the little | how and scrape to hint!” 
hands in his and led ber to. the-bed where lay} Her companions bowed and curtseyed re- 
the dying woman, for there was no mistaking , in spite of her ion. 
that grey shadow which hovered like # hazy} “ His daughter is a chip of ‘the old block. 
veil over the wan, troubled face. My sweet pet will never get-on with her!” 

“Stoop: down, child, and .teil her you, are 
here,’ he enjoined. ‘~She is. troubled; there 
is something on, her mind,’’ 

‘‘ Auntie, dear, Reunie has come to sit by 





CHAPTER IV. 





“Darling grandpa! dear loving heart! 





you to pray with you, if you will let her,” 


‘«Not to be «found, Mr. Dyson? Bat you 
she. said, tenderly. 


my father placed: it in that-esoritoire. 
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« Phat is where he always keps it under lock 
and key. 1 saw bim lay it here beneath this 
packet. It is incomprehensible, for I am as 
certain as I am now talking to you that he 
never destroyed it,” the lawyer romarked, 
ly. 
earnest’, a ridicnlous will4o.make from what 
you tell me, one that in a moment of sound 
zeason he evidently destroyed,” Sir William 
caid, ina tone ofrelief. ; 

“| beg to differ, Sir William. Nothing could 
convince me. ould dieand leave his two 
orphaned grandelildren helpless on the world's 

! ” * 

« Whether you believe it or notit.is an un- 

disputed fact,"’the Baronet retorted, loftily. 


« You have turned out every plase, ‘hole and; 


corner you will admit, and the seals. have, I 
presums, never been tampered with?” 

“No; F found them just.as I left them. 
Besides, whose interest would it be, supposing 
I had not even taken that precaution, to. steal 
the will ? ” ‘ 

“Then rest.assured my view of the case is 
correct. My father, in a momentary fit of 
repentanos for leaving so unjast.a will—I must 
say unjust, painful as it is to speak thus of 
the dead—got rid of it.” 

“Tf your theory is right, Sir William, it 
was done with the intention of making -an- 
other, which his sudden death prevented. Ail 
Ican say is, I. am deeply sorry for his grand- 
children ; it-will he a terrible blow to them.” 

The Baronet did not reply; he very aoolly 
locked up the escritoire in away to hint the 
conversation w33 at en end. Mr. Dyson 
bowed and.toek his leave to cateh the up-train 
for London, &.eloud of perplexity on his face 
he could not dispel, and.a sofs corner in his 
heart for that winsome, black-clad girl who 
had placed her hands in his, and thanked: him 
so gratefully for his. kiminess to her on the 
day of the faneral im relieving her of all care 


and worry. 

Not a syllable escaped either Jack or her 
when their uncle acquainted them with the 
fatal news ; they seemed petrified, turned into 
stone. At last Rennie burst the fetters that 
froze all speeeh, and gasped,— 

“ Then we are beggars, and my poor brother 
is blind!” 

“ That is the state of the case," he rejoined, 
coolly. “Of course you know what your 
Bidle tells you, ‘ The-sing of the father fall 
upen the children,’ and—” 

“Forbear, air! FE will not stand by and 
hear my dead parents eandemned by yeu!”’ 
Jack cried, wrathfally. ‘‘Who are yon that 
you dare to assume the Divine prerogative of 
judging your fellow-men ? ”’ 

“ ¥ou axe certainly veryinsolent! I should 
advise you te adopt a milder tene when ad. 
dresaing your elders!'’ he retorted, sarcaati- 
cally. ‘‘ That you have asuge to feel aggrieved 
I can quite underatamd, but I fail to. see how I 
am the cause-of yeur ire.” 

“Do not, I implore yeu, say any more,” 
Rennie faltered, clinging to Jack in a parox- 
yam of alarm lest he should-say something 
more to increage the breach between their 
uncle and themselves, 


“ Do you think Leare: for what a stripling 
eered, ; 


says?” the Baronet su 

“Tf my gxnandfather had been alive yon 
would never have insulted his dead daughter 
or her children!” he gaid, fearlessly. “If 
I had my eight thia misfortane would have 
had no effect on me—I could have worked, ay, 
night and day—with a cheerful spirit to keep 
my sister from a galling existence of depen- 
dence ameng people who are aliens to us, 
= natnres are in direct opposition to 

“Your tongue, young sir, will get you into 
mischief ualess you take my advice, and re- 
member the old axiom thas h may he 
silver, but silence is golden. If you expect 
any charity ai my hands you will have to be 
less insolent and p ous!" 
. ‘Charity!’ the lad repeated, scarcely be- 
lieving be heard aright. “Do yon tamat us 
already beganse we axe poor and friendless ? 


Is not our bitter lot enangh to bear without! some sister rambling about the dangerous 


this last.crowning indignity?” 
‘‘What co you mean by charity, Sir! 


roads of the great city filled him with alarm. 


‘Oh, yes, she is coming with me,” she 


William?” put ia Rennie, her blue eyes turn- ; answered, cheerily, trying to chase away his 


ing purple with anger. ‘‘Ig the bread we are 
eating, and the roof which sheltered our poor | 
mother from her cradle, to be henceforth a 
pace where malice and hatred usurps the} 
ove and trustfulness of a sweet, dead past? 
Rather than submit to your insults and} 
tyranny I would become one of the veriest 
kitchen drudges! My spirit you shall never | 
tame!" and her tiny, fism mouth quiverad | 
with emotion, 

“T have no fancy for shrews, young or! 
old! he said, quietly,.%.dark scowl of wrath | 
ia his countenance as being defied by both | 
nephew.and.niece. ‘‘ Goto your room, and do | 
not presume. to rat dimmer, or in fact 
any meal, until you both make me.an apology 
for your unwarrantable impertinence.!”’ 

“TI wonld die rather!’ Rennie muttered, 
fiercely, as she linked her arm in Jack's and 
left his presence, with head erect, and a mien 
as unyielding and haughty as his own. 

Once alone by themselves Jack bowed his 
head in his hands, and gave himeelf up to 
bitter despair. 

“ We have been rash—perleet idiots—to vex 
Sie William!” he faltered. “I wish my 

had been cutons! Our lives will bea 
perpstual misery! Iweuld not care for my- 
self ; a piees of bread and a cup of water and a 
dungeon is as good for-me as a palace!” (this 
hopelessly). “ It is for your sake I grieve.” 

‘Then cease worrying about me,” she re- 
joined, animatedly, all trace of sadness gone 
from her face. ‘I mean to be brave, and carn 
my own living.” 

“You are silly!” he said, petulantly. 
“Why, what could you do?” 

“Lots of things if I make up my mind, 
Become a nurse to the sick.” 

“What!'? ‘he exclaimed, aghast at ‘her 
words; “you, who have been the fretted; 





darling and undieputed mistress of Glenthorn! jo, 


It’s perfectly ridiculous !” 

“Ridionlous or not, I mean to have a tr 
for it, Mr. Job's comforter!” she said, 
cheerily. ‘‘Firstof all I shall get dear old; 
nurse to give you a home with her in her tiny | 
new thatched cottage, and send you the third | 
of my colossal salary.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’t talk twaddle!” he} 
growled, huffily. ‘‘ Why, you must be crazed | 
—femented ! 
being stified up in a sick room, all smells and | 
nastiness! Ugh! it’s horrible!” 


‘What a picture you draw of one of the 


Fancy a pretty girl like you, 


fears by assuming -a brave epirit; though, in 
her heart of hearts, she felé terribly despon- 
dent at her prospects. 

The only bright in her horizon waa 
the thcught of seeing Locksley, to bask for a 
brief while in his dear presence and society. 

That evening Geraldine Lyth swept into 
Rennie’s boudoir, after giving a peremptory 
knock, and threw herself on Rennie's rose- 
coloured silk conch with an heir of proprietor- 
ship that amazed her. 

‘‘T have decided to make this my boudoir. 
I like the view better than the one I am 
using,’’ she observed, cooly. ‘‘ When can you 
let me have it?” 

‘“* When you please, Miss Lyth,” she ans- 
wered frigidly.. ‘‘ The piano is all I wish to 
remove.” 

‘‘The piano!” Geraldine exclaimed. ‘Tt 
would spoil the tone of the room ; it is en suiie. 
That I cannot permit.” 

“Why ?” Rennie asked, resentfully, ‘‘ Do 
you wish to deprive'me of a gift, the only one 
I can say I possess, made by my grandfather 
on my coming home from school?” 

“I shall not permit you to remove furniture 
from my house, Rennie Allison.’’ 

“You shall not rob me of that,’’ she re- 
torted, defiantly. ‘‘I yield up to you every- 
thing else, but I dare you to stop its removal.” 

‘*You talk like some vixen instead of a 
gentlewoman,”’ she sneered. ‘‘ You permit your 
tongue too much freedom of speech.” 

‘I say what I mean, and mean what I 
say,” Rennie returned, hotly. ‘‘ 1 am no bypo- 
crite.” 

“A shrewish girl is detestable to all right- 
= people's opinion,” she retorted, spite- 

ully. 

‘« Have you tried to soften my nature. Have 
you not repulsed all my advances: with cruel 
ee contempt, till I could endure it no 
zr ” 

‘‘ You should join the dramatic profession. 
You undoubtedly would daw the public, but 
even an actress drops her stage manners in 
private, and becomes the lady in repose of 
language and deportment. Try and take the 
hint,” this icily. 

The irony and scorn in Geraldine’s tone cut 
poor Rennie to the quick, for she felé she was 
no match for this contemptuous haughty 


oman, 
“7 mnst decline to continue this cruel inter- 


| view, Miss Lyth,” she replied, putting a 


powerful curb on her tongue. ‘‘ If we were to 


noblest duties which can fall to the lot of talk for years I can see it would not make us 
woman! You silly boy, look at that dear’ better friends; and as I shall soon be away 
creature, Misa Nightingale, and our own’ from here for ever, the less I any to-wound you 





5 


Princess Alice, Sarely I am no better shan | 
they in your estimation?” 

‘‘ They didn’t doit for bread,’’ he retorted, ' 
sounewhat sheepishly. 

‘Then that only strengthens my aase, for: 
it was pure love for the vacation, not lucre, | 
that infinenced those noble women to become! 
ministering angels.” 

‘‘Ob! you always have a knack of arguing 
with me till I haven’t a word ai my com-| 
mand,” he grumbled, not convinced in spite | 
of her defence. 

“That shows I am right then; but I! 
ronstn'’t waste precious time. I have an ad. | 
vertisement to answer, which I fancy will just 
suit me.”’ 

When her letter was finished she gave a; 
little sigh of relief, end went over to Jack 
and gave him a tender kisa. 

‘* Don’t: be grumpy,” she-said, merrily. ‘' If 
I don’t like the life I ean easily try something 
else you know, Jack.’’ 

The following day she hadian answer from 
a Nursing Institute, asking her to call at her 
earliest opportunity. 

A letter was dispatched to Locksley to meet 
her at the terminus, 

“ You must take Winter with you,” Jack 
said, anziously, forthe idea of his aweet, win- 


| 
; 
) 





the easier will be my conscience in the future; 
but understand me, that piano leaves with 
me.’ 

There was sucha firm calm expression on 
that rosy mouth and in those deep blue eyes 
that Misa Lyth felt unable to cope with her 
any longer; so she rose, shook out her silk 
train,and left the room, feeling she had not 
triumphed over that little vixen Rennie, for 
that wag the title she gave her. 

‘“‘ Papa,” she:observed, later on, “ iait not 
great impertinence of Rennie Allison to say 
ehe ia going to remave the piano out of her 
boudoir. Will you permit thie outrage? ”’ 

-‘What reason does she assign for such 
unseemly conduct?” he asked gravely. 

“Ske says she is going away, and that 
grandpa gave her the pieno.”’ 

‘Then, my dear, wehad best let her take 
it. She is so spitefal thats scenewould be the 
—_ if we opposed her. Where doss she say 

* a ? LP} 


ie 

“To-earn her living, so she says,” she re- 
jeined tartly, annoyed at being thwarted in 
preventing Rennie from gaining her object. 

‘‘They could have remained here if they 
had behaved themecives. I havenot driven 
them away,” he muttered half aloud, trying 
to justify his harshness:ta the orphans, 
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“Speaking candidly, I am g'ai they are 
going, papa, for then I can settle down with 
crnteat, ani rearrange the furniture, and plan 
out the alterations. It is a gruesome place 
as it is; that er gre f too, in the dining-room 
is so heavy and dull. I want a e@ green 
paper enriched with plenty of gold for the 
walls, and the picture frames regilt, Every- 
thing looks so ancient.” 

He looked at the handsome, defiant 
beauty with a proud smile, as he thought 
never had there reigned a fairer or more 
imperious mistress than his own stately 
danghter, and returned affectionately,— 

‘* Whatever you wish, Geraldine, shall be 
done. I have no one to consider but you; next 
season you must be presented at Court. You 
will be one of the belles, if Iam not mie- 
taken. 

«I shall endeavour to do credit to our name 
I promise you, pe .’ her eyes lighting up at 
the prospect of her future triumphs. 


' news that sent Locksley’s pulses beating with 


CHAPTER V. 


“You have come, Locksley!’’ Rennie said 
joyously as he ste up to the carriage, and 
assisted her and Winter to alight. 

** Do you think I could have denied myself 
the happiness of looking once more on one £0 
dear to me,” he whispered ardently, leading 
them both into the hotel, where he had ordered 
a tempting lunch to be in readiness for his 
guests. 

He felt deeply concerned when he saw the 
ravages her triale had made in that sweet, 
saucy face, and of course attributed it to fret- 
ting over her bereavement, for she had not 
even hinted in her letters at the domestio un- 
es she was enduring. 

‘* How kind you are to think of us!” Renuie 
remarked with a smile, the first one that 
had illumined her said young face since 
the death of her grandfather. 

Over the repast they laughed and chatted 
ag merry as kittens forgetful for the moment 
of all care and sorrow. 

But, alas! the dread time crept on, when 
the altered state of her affairs must be con- 
feseed when Looksley commenced. \ 

“ To what lucky star do I owe this more 
than pleasure ? Shopping, or what ? "’ 

‘I forgot all when I met you,” she said | 
with a sigh ; “It was all so like old times, you 
know. The fact is, I—Iam nowonly adependent 
on my uncle, and it galls me, so I have come 
to town to get my own living.” 

‘*You!l” he exclaimed, astounded at her 
words. | 
“It is too true; Jack and I are beggars. It 

seems the will grandpa made is lost. At all 
events, it cannot befound. Mr. Dyson’s theory 
is that he destroyed it, intending to make | 
another, and died before he could do so,”’ { 

‘This is terrible, but in Heaven’s name 
what do you intend to do?” he said, gravely, | 
all the light fading from his face at the 
thought of his darling battling with the world 
alone with her dainty beauty and innocence. 

‘I have answered an advertisement for— 
for a nurse’s place at an institutioa in Covent 
Garden. They are going to teach me my 
duties. Of all positions I prefer this. It is 
so comforting, you know, to be of service to 
your fellow-creatures, to soothe and heal 
their sufferings ; it takes you ont of one’s self, 
and - is what I am craving for—forgetful- 
ness!” 

“Give up this craze, sunbeam, and link 
your fate to mine? ” he pleaded, excitedly. 

“You forget, Jack. He is my sole care 
now,” she interposed, firmly. ‘“‘He must 
never help to drag you down now that your 
foot is gradually ascending the ladder. No, 
no, Locksley ; we must be patient. Every- 
thing comes to those who wait !"’ 

‘Sometimes death ! ’ he put in, bitterly. 

‘*Even that may bea blessing in disguise 
to many a weary heart,’’ she returned. 


! moment she looked into the sweet, innocent 
’ face of the girl; and in a few days she found 


Rennie said, eagerly. 


| whatever they may be. 





Before he said good-bye he tried every 


argument he was capable of to alter her deter- 
mination, but she was firm in her resolve to 
go forth into the stern, hard world as a bread- 
winner, brave as a young nature always is who 
has never known its buffets or cruel indif- 
ference. 

True to her word, she made her way to the 
institute, and won upon the matron the 


herself garbed ina neat brown gown, with a 
snowy apren and cap, learning how to bandage 
wounds and dress them in a professional way, 


, to fit her for hospital duty ; and a most adept ' w 


ee 


| In a handsome consnlting room in Burling. 
ton-street sat Jack Allison; by his side way 
Rennie, cl his hand, and whiszering 
words of hope and comfort. c 

Soon the short téte.d téte was broken by the 
entrance of Sir Archibald Sinclair, folioweg 
by two other eminent ooulists. 

With set features and firm little month 
Rennie watched the Baronet administer the 
chloroform. Then, with palpitating hear; 
and dazed brain, she waited upon the doctors 
as if she were in a dream, noiselessly, speech. 
leeely, yet deftly. At last the awful silence 

hich seemed to freeze her veins was broken, 


aa she became, winning golden opinions ' and the great oculist said,— 
rom 


the matron and the doctors. 

Her letters to Jack were bright, hopeful 
ones, 80 also were those she posted y to 
Locksley, detailing her happiness in her mis- 
sion, as she styled it. 

Months flew by. and still Rennie wrote 
bright, encouraging letters. One contained 


leasure, for it told him news which gave him 


ope. 

vat last I have found a great oculist,” it 
ran on, ‘‘ who has promised to see Jack. His 
fee is fifty guineas for an operation, but he has 
actually consented to forego it. Did you ever 
hear of such generosity ? I am in the seventh 
heaven of delight, because he cured a little 
girl who had a sudden blight, just like Jack's! 
Oh, Locksley! my joy and gratitude knows 
no bounds in finding such a friend!” 

“Heaven be praised!” he exclaimed, 
fervently kissing the letter with a lover's fond 
rhapsody. ‘‘ If Jack's sight should be restored 
my darling will be mine, and Jack shall be- 
come & solicitor, and find me in briefs!’’ and 
he plunged his elbows on his knees, and gave 
himself up to delicious dreams of future bliss, 
where the presiding fairy was a sweet, win- 


*« The operation is finished; my dear, and J 
have great hopes of the result.” f 

Then the pent-up agony found relief in 
flood of tears. 

“Bee, he is coming to himself!" he said 
in about a quarter of an hour's time, and she 
fell on her knees, and whispered loving words 
in Jack’s ear as consciousness resumed ity 
re and a faint tinge of colour came into his 

ace. 

The eyes were bandaged and the room 
darkened. 

“Shall I see?” he asked, faintly. ‘Oh, 
sis, it hasn’t all been in vain, has it?” 

*‘No, the doctor has great hopes, Jack 
dear,” she answered, softly. 

** Bat it is still dark,” he moaned. 

‘“‘ Be patient, dear, the result is to be tested 
ina very short time; they dare not expose 
you to the light all at once.” 

One, two, three hours rolled by slothfally, 
then Sir Archibald entered the room quietly, 
and opened one of the heavy m curtains, 
and unfastened the bandage just for one brief 
moment. 

“Now, my lad, what can you see?” he 
asked, with a world of anxiety in his voice. 

“IT can see a gleam of light!” he shouted, 





some girl.woman, with tender blue eyes, and 
a@ rosy mouth, which whispered, ‘‘ Dearest 

husband!” ever so softly, and then the de.! 
lightful music of tiny, pattering feet fell upon | 
his ear, and baby voices cooed papa, and held | 
out soft, dimpled arms to him ; then thecurly | 
head droo; lower, and he passed into real 

dreamland, with his treasured letter clasped | 
in his hand, 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘“Axp you really wish to be present and 
assist nurse?” a benign, silver-haired man 
observed, seriously. 

* Oh, yes, doctor! if you will permit me?” 





“It will be a very trying ordeal, perhaps a 
painful one, as we cannot always ensure suc- | 
cess. You know, human skill is sometimes 
baffied.” 

«I will be content to bear the consequences, | 
If you succeed, I 
shall be near him to share his t joy; if it 
is ruled otherwise, I shall be his comforter! ’’ 

** You are a good girl and a brave one,” the 
great oculist said warmly, “keep up heart 
and hope. I have every hope myself.” 

Tears swam in her eyes, big crystal drops 
of gratitude, and she faltered as she caught! 
his slim white hand and kissed it fevently,— 

‘‘ Heaven bless you for your kindness to 
two fatherless ones !"’ 

Somehow those kisses, and those pretty 
eyes laden with grateful tears, brought an 
answering moisture to his keen, dark eyes, 
and the hand, on which fell her dewy kisses, 
seemed very precious, for he murmured as he 
stepped into his carriage,— 

“ That littie nurse has made a regular old 


fool of me! If I were twenty years younger I | gar 


should certainly run off with her to the 
nearest church! "’ 

Sir Archibald Sinclair was not the only 
victim who had succumbed under the spell of 
her witcheries; for several students and 
young surgeons had striven their hardest to 
win an answering smile from the lovely 
young nurse without success. 





es ‘*Oh, doctor, I shall die with 
joy 

“Oh, no you won't, my boy! You will live 
to be a guard and protector to your sister!" 
the baronet said huskily,”’ as he replaced the 
bandage. ‘The greatest caution must be 
observed (this to Rennie), the battle is nearly 
won, but still there are contingencies to guard 
against ; but leave those in your hands with 
perfect trust and confidence.” 

‘Which I will be worthy of,” she said, 
tremulously, as he patted the bonny little 
head, and took those two pretty dimpled 
hands in his, and gazed at them wistfally, 
and whispered,— 

‘* You are a little golden-haired fairy! The 
old house has never looked so bright as it 
does to-day! Heaven bless you, child!" and, 
to her surprise, she felt a fatherly kiss on her 
forehead, and the caress filled her with 4 
qniet joy. It reminded her of her fond old 
grandfather, whose affection had moulded 
her into so sweet and gracious a woman. 

A week after the operation, Jack was pro- 
nounced cured and permitted to go without 
his bandage, but spectacles of a dark green 
shade took its place. 

One afternoon Locksley called to see the 
patient; hia anxiety to know the truth was 
intense, and Rennie's letters, though latent 
with hope, still at times were e, for she 
dared not indulge in too much happiness lest 
it should be ed in the bud. 

He was shown in the drawing-room, a per- 
fect museum of curiosities raked from every 
country under the sun ; before though he could 
fix his attention on one object in particular, 
Rennie entered noiselessly and stood before 
him in her brown merino gown, white cap and 
apron, lawn cuffs and collar —her hospital 


b. 

He stood in blank astonishment gazing at 
the dainty little figure, then gathering her in 
his arms he kissed the rosy lips and threaded 
his fingers through the soft tendrils of flose 
that strayed coyly over her broad brow in hie 
old lover-like fashion. 

“ My little sunbeam!” he exclaim 
ardently, ‘do you know that for the mcm 
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I thought ou were some sweet saint, you 
never looked fairer ?”’ - 

Hot red blushes leapt into her face, even to 
her waxen ears, for his eyes seemed to devour 


= Do not flinch from me, darling!” he said, 
tremulously. ‘If you only knew how I have 
hungered for a sight of your dear face. Why 
have you been so cruel?” 

“T thought it best for us not to meet, be- 
cause, you see, I never dreamt Jack's sight 
would be cared; even now it seems a miracle.” 

“Then he is cured?” he repeated, eagerly. 

“Yes, he can almost see even now as well 
as you or I, thanks to one of the kindest, 
cleverest, and most generous of men. Oh, 
Locksley, what a debt of titude we owe 
Sir Sinclair! If my life could repay it I feel 
I should give it!” 

“I hope not,” laughed her lover, “ since 
that belongs to me, or rather as long as 
Heaven permits me to hold the treasure. Do 
you know, sweetheart, I am actually promised 
a brief. Only fancy how I shall fight, now my 
Sanbeam is once in a | very Own, to spur 
me on to victory. feel I shall achieve suc- 
cesz. Will you endorse my opinion or box my 
ears for my vanity ?” this saucily. 

“T'll take you to Jack and see what he says, 
sir,” she returned, archly. 

“What, Locksley! my dear old boating 
chum and guide!" Jack cried, delightedly, as 
he grasped the hands of his old friend, and 

azed yearningly into the handsome, frank 
jm which was now positively beaming with 
happiness, ‘This is more than jolly ; and oh! 
what a splendid fellow you are!” 

“You will make me blush!” laughed 
Locksley. ‘I'm awfully modest, you know!” 

“You are as near alike what I pictured you 
as two peas. Besides, I had a graphic descrip. 
tion of you from sis.” 

“ Cease, sir, telling tales out of school,” in- 
terposed Rennie, “or I shall bandage those 
saucy eyes up again; remember I, as your 
nurse, am armed with no end of power.” 

They gabbled away like a trio of magpies, 
il)Locksley remembered he had overstayed 
the timefor acall, and Rennie alsoremembered, 
too, that Jack and she were only guests of the 
Baronet’s, entertained out of the largeness of 
his kind heart. 

‘What shall yon do now?’ he asked, 
anxiously, as he stood bidding her good-bye. 

“TI am going back to the hospital. They 
wrote only yesterday saying how I am 
missed,” for she had taken up her duties as 
. regular hospital nurse for some considerable 

ime. 

“It outs me to the quick to hear you say 
that. It seems horrible for you so young and 
lovely to be associated with the sick and 
maimed.” 

“It ig woman’s mission,’ she interposed, 
gently ; “ besides, conaider the happiness my 
association there has brought to Jack |” 

“Trae! I had forgotten. Pray forgive me,” 
he said, penitently, “ If ever I get rich I will 
not forget the haven that has sheltered my 
iti been the means of restoring Jack's 
Big hed 

She strained her blue eyes to watch his 
gracefal form till it faded into a dark speck, 
and then turned with a little sigh to confront 
Sir Archibald Sinclair who had entered 
quietly, 

“I have been talking to the matron at the 
hospital about you,” he commenced. 

“Indeed, Sir Archibald. I snppose she is 
& little put ont at my long absence from 
duty ?”’ she replied. 

“ She is certainly very anxious to have you 
< lt seems you have many friends, child, 


“I am more than gratefaol,” she said, 
earnestly, “ to them one and all.” 

‘‘ My dear,’ (this hesitatingly).I trust you 
will not deem me prying or curious, but I 
have a great desire to learn why one so fitted 
for a brighter existence should choose such a 
stuesome task as nursing the sick. You are 
intelligent, marvellonsly so, and gifted.” 





“I may lay claim to a few gifts, Sir Archi-! 
bald, but I am friendless, homeless, so I 
chose this life; it seemed one of peace and 
safety, and I have every reason to bless the 
hour I did so, for I met you through it.”’ 





‘* And you are going back to that wretched | 
drudgery,” he murmured, half aloud, “to | 
immure your sweetness in a house of tears 
and groans? Ugh! (and he shuddered) it’s. 
tco revolting! Rennie, fairy child, stay and 
bless me and my home with your sunny pre- | 
sence. I am a widower of twenty years. I 
lost my darling when the first snow clothed 
the earth after our wedding, and never have 
I seen a woman I could put in her place; 
there she is before you.” 

Rennie looked up and saw the portrait of 
one of the fairest girls her imagination had 
ever conceived, standing at a stile with a 
basket of deep red roses in her hands. 
Heavenly blue eyes were bent lovingly on a 
large deerhound at her feet, and one delicate 
hand was laid on its splendid brown head. 

‘A week after our wedding-day she stood 
as you see her,”’ he said, with a sigh. 

‘* How lovely !"’ she murmured, in awe, “I 
have often wondered who so beantiful a being 
was. How you must have suffered,” 

“‘T went mad,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I even 
presumed to blame my Creator. I was young, 
hot-headed and rash, but calm came at last, 
found only by a growing love for science, and 
from that time I lived to benefit my fellow- 
creatures. My whole nature was absorbed in 
its intricacies, and I became famous. Every 
cure I effected I dedicated to my angel spirit, 
who I pictured looking down from her celestial 
home with approval, and now when the snows 
of winter cover my head I have found one 
I would fain put in my lost darliny’s place.” 

He drew near her and gathered the small 
face in his hands to read his answer. His 
whole frame trembled when he saw those 
temples of the soul, so sombre in their anguish 
at the pain she knew she must inflict on one 
she reverenced before all men. 

‘* Ask me to serve you night or day, to be to 
you @ faithful servant, or child,’’ she said, 
with a sob that would not be suppressed. 

“Then my foolish old man’s dream is to 
remain one,” he said, sadly. ‘‘ May will not 
consent to mate with chill, grim winter.” 

“It is not that. I love you!—lI love you!” 
she cried, sorreseting’y ;.* butit is the sacred 
feeling that only a daughter can bestow. I 
am the affianced wife of one whose life is 
bcund up in my fealty.” 

‘‘ And you love him ?”’ he said, gently. 

‘* Yes, I love him,” she repeated, meekly, 
sweet confuzion in those eyes that now fell 
beneath his inquiring gaze. 

‘‘May Heaven grant he may prove worthy 
of so sweet a wife!’’ he answered, tenderly. 
“Tf he were | son I should say he was 
thrice blessed in his choice. Now go to Jack, 
little fairy, and forget an old man’s dream.” 

‘‘T should forget I breathed before I could 
forget you!” she said, ardently, bending 
down and smothering his hand with kisses. 

‘It is very hard,” he sighed, wearily, as 
the patter of her feet faded away, “to love 
and lose so fair a bud, when I thought, too, it 
was mine to pluck and wear. My earthl 
pilgrimage must be completed alone ; farewell 
to my second and last romance. It was but 
human love; one who seemed created by the 
Divine essence, whose every expression is a 
fresh poem—a new delight !—bah! it is sheer 
madness to dwell upon it! I must pull my- 
self together, there is forgetfulness in work— 
in work,” and with laggard, weary tread he 
went to his study, to seek oblivion among his 
heavy tomes, and farther his researches for 
the good and glory of his profession and 
Master, whose faithfal servant he had tried 
to be. 

In a few days after the Baronet's proposal, 
Rennie made an excuse to return to the 
hospita], and take » her old life; she felt 
diffident and abashed to come constantly in 


to recover his strength before he entered on 
|the business of life as put before him by 


Locksley Tringham, 

Christmas came with its merry face, 
especially so at the hospital, where it was 
kept up right royally. 

Rennie's dimpled fingers were kept busy 
fashioning garlands and wreaths, and con- 
ceiving the most brilliant flowers out of tissue 
paper, 

he was the presiding fairy of the whole 
festivities, and, strange to relate, she had 
hosts of helpers in the so-called sterner sex, 
who flew about here, there, and everywhere at 
a mere look from the fair mistress of the 
revels. 

The matron smiled covertly at the williag 
knights, and marvelled much at the strange 
apathy her favourite evinced to one and all. 

‘*What a peculiar child it is!’ she said, 
mischievously, as she gave her a kiss and 
wished her a happy Christmas, ‘ there were 
three devoted knights last night waiting to 
wish you all kinds of good things, and you 
ran away, leaving them in despair. I shall 
have some broken-hearted patients soon, as 
well as broken-limbed ones. 

“T was tired, and wanted to be fresh for 
to-day, dear sister,’’ she replied, apologetically. 
‘ There's the concert you know, and the dance, 
and the children’s ward is not yet om: 
pleted.” 

‘* Well, come, busybee, and have breakfast,” 
the matron said, affectionately; ‘all our 
patients are to have ham and eggs for a treat, 
that can eat it; and we have some broiled 
with poached eggs. Christmas morning only 
comes once & year, you know.” 

Arm linked in arm, like mother and 
daughter, they both entered the comfortable 
sitting room, where a hissing urn splatters, 
and the fragrant odour of coffee, mingled with 
that of delicious ham and toast, and the 
pictures round the walls peeped from their 
green-adorned frames merrily, and the blazing 
fire frolicked up the chimney to the accom- 
paniment of a huge white cat’s song, who lay 
stretched out full length on the hearth-rug. 

While she turned her back for an instant 
Rennie took the opportunity to slip a tiny 
packet by the side of her plate, containing a 
pearl ring—her Christmas gift. 

That night she had three offers from love- 
sick swains, who were sent one and all away 
kindly, yet firmly. to their chagrin. 

aa * 


The joyous young leaves burst forth from 
their parent some es whispering soft no- 
things, like lovers, to the balmy wind, while 
blue-bells and daffodils nodded at each other 
in the glades and thickets, over the less gor- 
geous but simpler snowdrop and violet, when 
Rennie’s health broke down, and the phy- 
sicians ordered her a thorough rest and 
change. 

So she made up/her mind to spend her well- 
earned holiday at nurse Winter's, who was 
simply crazed with joy to have her pet once 
more under her charge. 

Heaven's choicest blessings were showered 
down on her young head the day she bade her 
numerous friends good-bye. Little gifts, from 
& pen-wiper made by weak little childish 
hands to a pretty gold watch and chain, sub- 
scribed by the whole nursing staff, were 
presented to her, and tears found their way 
to her eyes as the ricketty four-wheel cab 
with her belongings jolted off from the home 
where she had found so many friends who 
appreciated and loved her for herself alone. 

‘I shall miss you very much child, but the 
time will soon pass, and I shall, I trust, have 
you back again with a good crop of Hampshire 
roses on your cheeks,” were the matron’s last 
words, as she kissed Rennie. 

‘* Please Heaven, yes,” was the pensive 
answer, ‘I shall never forget you, dear, deur 
sister.” 

‘“‘ Dear me, how silly I am,” ejaculated that 
lady, as she dashed away the moisture which 





contact with her benefactor. He made no 
demur. So Jack travelled back to Hampshire 


sprang to her eyes as she ascended the flight 
of white stone steps, “ that child has wound 
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herself around my heart in a ‘way that is 
astonishing.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Horran !” shouted Jack, as Renniesprang 
out of the train. ‘' Here's nurse, sis,” as the 
good woman, resplendent ‘inher best grey silk 
gown, and black lace bordered shawl, ran as 
fast as her aged:limbs could ‘bear her’to greet 
her guest. 

** Welcome, birdie, dear,” she said, fondly, 
‘it’s. pale lily you've returned, but I'll seon 
see What fresh eggs and cream will do tomake 
you rosy again.” 

«I know Lshall.soon get:strong under your 
care, Nursey. I feel better already. There is 
no air so freshand fragrant as thet of dear 
old Hampshire!” 

After delicious repast of spring chicken, 
home made brawn, oriap early lettuce, short 
cakes, as light. as thistle down, and‘a bow! of 
whipped cream, the last named delicacy in 
honour of Rennie, Jack proposed .a stroll to 
Glenthorn, which was.deserted by the Baronet 
and his daughter. 

They were peeping through the side gate, 
when Gough, espying them, burried towards 
them in a state of jubilant pleasant. 

“Why, mercy on us, if it isn’t the young 
master and missus!” he ejaculated. “I am 
mighty glad tosee you ‘both, and you, sir, too, 
with yer two eyes a6 right as ninepence.” 

“Thanks, Gough, for your welcome,” 
Rennie said, kindly. “It isa blessing my 
brother's eyes are:restored, and I feel-sure you 
are glad.” ; 

Jack shook the old man’s hand cordially, 
and observed, gleefully,— 

“Yes, 1 can see through a nine inch well 
now, Gongh:; ” 

‘* Well, come and see the hosses and dogs, 
they'll be:mighty pleased to see yer both.”’ 

“ Nothing I should like better,,”” they both 
exclaimed in one-breath. 

‘*So you shall.” be said, leading the way 
with alacrity. ‘' Dash itall, miss, and-master 
Jack, I'd have the great hail-door fly open like 
a shark's jaw, if lhad my will,” 

“ Bir William end my cousin are in Lon- 
don,” she interposed, te stop Gough's garru- 
lousness. 

“ Yes, they bo having high jinks at tho 
Queen’s own 80 thoy tells me np atthe 
house. Miss Lyth was asked to see the Queen 
and kissed her hand, so+he women folk said, 
but, dang it, I don’t remember all the fine 
doings they read‘tome. Thismuch I-doknow, 
we was all treated like dirt before she became 
friends with Queen Wictoria, and now I ex- 
pect she'll kick us for being bold enough to 
show our walgarfaces.”’ 

‘‘ What a drollfellow you are,” said Rennie, 
with a smile, ‘‘ I am sure Miss Lyth must be 
very hard to please when you fail.” 

‘‘Me please the Missus! ” he-chuckled, with 
a broad grin. “ Why she tosses her head in 
poe ae ey? camel, and catches up her frock, 

says, “Gough, distance; please, 
the oder of the ae P entre clothes.” 

a What a mimic Sa are,”’ _—— Jack, 
“it’s evident they ‘have not a if 
they have the place.” saying: diet 

Baron was visited first. The:glessy creature 
neighed and placed his nose in his customary 
fashion of old in Rennie’s hand and bosom, 
for he recognised her voice as seon as she 
entered his box. 

Gough ran off to his loft and brought her 
some £ugar which she fed her favourite with. 
Then after a dozen hugs she: left the fine old 
fellow and sought the kennels, where she spent 
a real happy half-hour among ber old canine 
friends, who leaped, danced, barked, yapped 
and frisked about her, mad with delight. 

“Lam glad I did not put anything very 
nice on,” she observed, ruefully, as she sur- 
veyed her dress, which was somewhat soiled 
after her visit. 

“Wait till I become a solicitor!” Jack 
said, proudly, “I'M bay you the prettiest 





gowns that ever were seen. Locksley says 
Iam making great progress. Iam studying 
as hard as I can foran exam. I meun to bea 
swelPone, none.of your pettifogging attorneys, 
you know.” 

“You seem to ‘fo that Mr. Solicitor 
sometimes finds a Mrs. Solicitor,” she laughed, 
looking at the enthusiastic, boyish face 
roguishly. 

“No lady will ever ‘supplant you in my 
heart, sis! There will only be one darling 
Kennie.in the world‘for-me!” 

That first day down in herrural home was 
very sweet to her, and never ‘had she felt 
happier, with that serene calm, born of perfect 
security than when Winter kissed and left her 
in her snowy little bed amid the scent of 
flowers and lavender. 

Spring melted into summer, hot, glorious 
summer, when the sun rained down its amber 
columns, opening wide the innocent buds into 
gorgeous flowers. 

Rennie’s holiday was nearly over, and 
Locksley had come to spend a faw days at 
Glenthorn with his fiancée—precious halcyon 
ones to the lovers, who sauntered about the 
woods and glades, conversing in low, murmur- 
ing tones-their plans ‘for the future, in which 
figured always Jack and faithfal Winter. 

One @elightful afternoon in July, when 
searesly a ripple played on the surface of the 
sea, Rennie and Locksley, acc nied by 
Jack, took a‘ boat to commemorate their ‘last 
outing before'their retarn to London. 

“I want you to dome a favour, Renuie—to 
sing us‘a song,” said Locksley, comxingly. 

“As it is our last pleasure-outing, I fain 
must obey, sir,” she retorted, playfully. 

Then her clear voive rang onton the sunny 
sea, and mingled with the plash, plash of the 
oars, these quaint words,— 

‘* Sweetly murmuring summer sea, 
Go tell the one best loved by me 
That still he holds my heart in thrall, 
That still to me he’s all in all.”’ 


They were all so intent on the ballad and 
the enjoyment of the ‘hour, that they cid not 
notice'a frail little craft floating near them, 
its only occupant a lady, who had lost.all con- 
trol over it. ; 

Rennie was just about to commence another 
verse, when she cried ont inalarra,— 

“See! look! ‘That little skiff isin danger! 
The lady is in peril, and cannot manage it!” 

As Jack amd Locksley turned-and looked, a 
cry of terror came ringing across to them, 
transfixing the trio with horror. 

“Save me! rave me! for thse love of 
Heaven !” shrieked the helpless girl. 

‘She'll be lost!” cried Rennie, suddenly 
wringin gher hands. ‘See, Locksley, she. has 
only one-car! Oh'! it is*too terrible!" 

“Be calm, my love!” he gasped, white to 
the lips, for the danger was appalling, as the 
girl ‘had, in ‘her frenzy of fright, jumped up 
ae boat, which rocked to and fro fear- 
“Row for dear life!” urged Jack, setting 
his teeth tegether, and away their boat cleaved 
the gleaming waters just as the tiny. skiff 
capsized, precipitating its unhappy owncrinto 
its treacherous de s 

Before Jack or Locksley could stay her pur- 
pose, Rennie leaped into the sea, and swam 
out to the drowning girl. 

She suw two white hands, gleaming with 
diamonds, clutching hold of the oversurned 
boat, and she cried out,— , 

“Hold on, in Heaven's name! Help is 
near !”’ 

“I—I am sinking!" was the despziring 
answer. 

But by this time Rennie had reached her, 
and the two girls stared at each other in 
speechless amazsment as she grasped tire skirt 
of her dress. 

“Donot cling round my neck, or-we shall 
both be lost!" sheentreated. “ Helpisnear! 
See, you are saved!" as Jack and Locksley 
arrived on the scene, and extriosted the pair 
from their perilous position. 


“Cousin, I am indebted to you for my 
life!” said. Geraldine Lyth, for it was she 
Rennie had rescued, she said, ‘faintly, as soon 
as She had ‘strength enough to speak. 

“IT am thankfal I was some use to yon," 
Revnie returned. 

“Can youever forgive me‘my harshness ip 
the past, Rennie ?’” sho asted, ‘tremulously, 

“Freely—fally, Geraldine,” she answered, 


“ Then we will besisters from this moment,” 
Gereldine, whispered, pressing her preserver's 
handfervently. . 

Locksley administered ‘sore sherry to 
revive them, and‘rowsd back to shore, whils 
Geraldine related how the avcident occurred. 

“Tam to blame, noone else,” she Observed, 
“T+ was all through my own witfulness. I 
made up my.mind to row mysélf, and sent of 
my man angrily, for his interference, having 
perfect faith in my own Strength; buat a stiff 
breeze cameron all of a sudden after I had go: 
wellout at sea, ther I became nervors, and 
my bout seerned'to swirlabout, and in righting 
it ‘the oar enapped in balf, and as I was 
trying with atl my ‘strength to tarn shore. 
wards, J caught a cratwhich*hurled mo off 
the seat and nearly stunned me; all nerve 
@eserted me and I jamped up-with ‘terror and 
screamed for help, seeimg your ‘boat at a 
distance; but T thought "you had not 
heard me, and I gave m up in sheer 
deepair,” and she shuddered at the awful 
‘peril she had-srcaped so miraeutousty. 

“You are safe now,” Rennie interposed 


3 praise Heaven!” Geraldine res. 


, aly. “Oh! death is awfal 
when you feel it is closing around you 
Htealthily but surely, and youre not ared 
to meet it. I wouldn't go through % tor- 
ture again to gain a kingdom !"” end the'proud 
arrogant beauty’s eyes were melted with soft- 
ness, for they glictened with grateftl tears 
for her deliverance. 

That exquisite moment of-peril, when she 
hovered over'the brink of eternity wrought 
changes in her nature a host priests or 

ates could never have sccomplished. 
has warning hat-visited her in that supreme 
moment, when her life, as it were, was sus- 
pended by a thread, she never revealed; but 
softness usurped the place of harshmess, and 
kindness that of almost cruelty, andthe regal, 
stately Geraldine, became a gracious. affec- 
tionate woman, yielding and sweet, a perfect 
opposite to ‘her former self. 

“Where, ch where is my bracelet?” cried 
Rennie, in distress, at once missing the gift of 
her dead aunt off her-arm. 

Jack and Locksley immediately began 
searching for it energetically. 

“It must have got. unclasped and fallen 
into the sea por you went out to Miss 
Lyth,” ‘suggested. Locksley, regretfully. 
aro dear! ob, dearl What a misfor- 
tune!” exclaimed poor Rennie, ruefully. 
“Te-was deat meanmi£’s, toot I wouldn't have 
‘lost it for anything!” 

Asthey were ail landing, Locksley espied a 
glittering somsthing in the fold of a wet lace 
oe — had been oust off Geraldine’s 


« Here’s bracelet, Rennie!” he shouted 
gaily, g it up triumphantly. “By 
Jove, why what is this?’’ he added, as & 
secret spring beneath-the pearl heart became 
unfastened, and something fell at his feet. 

“What a fanny thing!” Rennie raid. “I 
declare I havettied many a time to unstop it 
but couldn't manage it.” 

Geraldine and picked up the packet 
and opened it, when to their surprise, it con- 
tained a tiny gold key. 

“This is evidently the key to some 


mystery,” she exclaimed, “for this is a kind 
‘of letter,” 


ing out the thin foreign 
paper y, and reading out the following 
words,— 


“ Niece Rennie, antt neptew Jack, the day 
your father led your-motber to the altar, I 





swore to be ravepyed oo their offspring. 
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nowing “wi father kept his wil 
wing where my father kept his will, I 
vale it and hid it in the ebony casket that 
stood beside my bed. This isthe key ; I only 
hope you may be old and grey when this ‘is 
found, if it is ever. wronged, unhappy 
kinswoman.—Exeaxor Lyra.” 

“This explains all,” Jack said, excitedly, 
‘and the effort aunt made to confess the 
truth when death seized her.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Rennie, “poor thing, 
she was repentant when it was too late. How 
terribly she must ‘have suffered!” 

“Ts this not the-hand of fate?” Geraldine 








said inawe. ‘You saved my life, and I was 
the first one to read-of a restored inheritance 
to one who richly deserves it!" 

That night was@ joyous one-for the inmates 
of the thatched cottage, for the-will was found 
in the casket, it being treasured up safely | 
having ‘belonged to Rennie’s' mother and 
placed with Wi other-relics. 

Sir William met Jack and Rennie the next 
day with outstretched hands and said with 
feeling, which wasforeign ‘to his odld nature : 

“ Let the hatchet‘be buried, and accept my 
EC thanks, Rennie Allison, for saving my | 
child!" 

“We are only-too glad, both Jack and I, to 
be friends—frienés and kindred!” Rennie | 
anawered, earnestly. 

There was concord and peace be- 
tween them at last, and the Baronet evinced 
no regret at the large'slice he was compelled 
to surrender from his income; so Rennie and 
Jack became the happy possessors of five 
thousand a-year each, and Locksley returned 
to London and fought ont his case with such 
acumen and energy that he won it, to the 
amazement even of his own client who knew 
his venture was hazardous-and risky. 

His maiden speech was the talk of the day ; it 
was eloquent and yet concise, # piece of rhetoric 
latent with suppressed power-that gained him 
his verdict without a dissentient voice; but 
his heart and soul was in his task, he had 
determined to win a name to lay at the feet 
of his lovely bride; for her sweet sake he | 
fought and won bravely—nobly. 

. * 


* | 

A year has passed away since he led her to | 
the altar, and Rennie, now a charming matron, 
was seated ina lowchair on a delicious stretch | 
of lawn fringed with glorious roses; by her side 
was Winter, with a bundle of dainty lace, in 
her lap a tiny waxen hand reveals the trath 
as it lies in the plump one of its nurse, look- 
ing like a miniature snowflake in the large, 
usefal one, 

Geraldine floated towards them, looking | 
more beautiful than ever in ber zephery lace 
dress; Jack was beside her loaded up with 
roses and lilies. 

‘‘ Where are you going to put all:those floral 
treasures?” laughed Rennie Tringham. 

“Bank up the chimney-pieces and every 
1 ge ve and cranny with them, of course,” 

@ replied, animatedly. ‘‘My nephew can 
only be christened once, and I mean it’to be a 
right royal christening!” stooping over the 
tiny morsel and kissing it tenderly. 

There was a little ory of pleasure from 
Rennie as her husband drove through the 
carriage entrance accompanied by Sir Wiliiam 
and Sir Sinclair Archibald, both comeas gnests 
to honour the oscasion. 

Sir Archibald was to be godfather and 
Geraldine godmother to the son and heir of 
the house of Tringham, 

Sie pe re _~ ere of ee !” laughed 
ibald, a3 he patted t 

of the xing of the es ial inane 

baa wish 2 gem fate, Sir Archi- 

ld,” Rennie re sweetly, gazing at hi 
with & wealth of affection, “ . nid 

Luncheon is ready, ma’am,” said » trim 
aay coming on the scene, white satin 
tibbons flying from cap and apron. 
‘ Lookaley ut his wife's hand in his arm 
to the he bine iv and tenderness led her 
it being cay ob Was noé quite strong yet, 
Darling,”*he marmared, “‘jook tp at thoze | 





golden clouds, how glorious they are; they 
appear to be shimmering in a sea of pearls, 
but even their splendour does not, in:my eyes, 
eclipse you, my sweet ‘Sunbeam,’ for you 
brought Jack from darkness to lightand me 
to a-veritable paradise !” 

[THE END.] 








A MONKEY SHOW. 


Mr., Onsen graphically describes sn en- 


' counter. with a troop of monkeys in the 


Mountains of Grenada. They were coming 
down a cliff by way of'the vines which covered 
ite face. “ There were old monkeys,” he:says, 
‘fathers of families, with serious counten- 
ances, cautiously feeling their way and-sniff- 
ing the air; matronly monkeys, with young 
ones clinging about their necks, a world cf 
care and responsibility in theirfaess; young 
and frisky monkeys, who:came trooping down, 
hand under hand, snetehing at'a tail here and 
there, or tweaking an ear; es they tumbled 


| over the slow-going parents, stopping a.eecond 


now and then to bite the tail-of some unfort- 
unate baby, who would inetamtly set up a 
howl of anguish.” 

In a little while one of the troop reached 
the tree under which we sat, a young male 
about half grown. The negro boy at: my side 
urged me, in excited whispers, to shoot! He, 
at least, had no misgivings on the score of 
relationship, though the resemblance between 
the two—the monkey in the tres and the 
monkey on the ground—was strong enongh-to 
excite a smile. I think the monkey im the 


| tree must have noticed this resemblance, for 


he saw us just-then, and stopped. The longer 
he contemplated my companion, the stronger 
seemed to become his conviction that he had 
found a long-lost brother. He let himseeif 
down by his tail, and beckoned for the negro 
to come up; and then began:a series of evolu- 
tions that would have shamed an acrobat; 


| all, evidently, with a desire of impressing his 


brother with the superior advantages of an 
arboreal life. 

The little sinner beside me was all this:time 
urging me to shoot that innocent animal in 
the tree, whose only fault consisted in being 


'@monkey. ButIcouldnot. I should as soon 


have thought of shooting the clown who per- 
formed for my amusement. 

I now regarded the whole thing as the “ big- 
gest show on earth,” as an advertiser has-it, 
and would not sully the pure enjoyment of it 
by what, I conld not help thinking, weuld be 
murder in the firet degree. 

The little man in the treeswung himeelf 
into space and disappeared ; ina few minutes 
he came skipping along, followed by a monkey 
of maturer years, evidently his mother, about 
whose neck was dangling an infant a few 
months old. To her the delighted reprobate 
pointed us out, inquiring in monkey language, 
probably, if those objects below were not “a 
man and a brother.” 

What a look of horror convulsed the old 
lady's face when she caught sight of us! She 
turned about with such violence as to jerk 
lopse the infant, who fell to the ground. 
Maternal solicitude even could not arrest her 
flight, as she fled chattering to the vine- 
ladder, and hurriedly ascended it, followed by 
her wondering son. Jim darted forward to 


secure the youngster, but the latter-was too | his 


agile, and gathered himself up and made off 
in safety. 








Tux old Victory, Nelson's famous flagship, 
will.cost over £10,000 for repairs, according 
to the report just made on her condition. 
Moat of her’ bottom planking is good sound 
elm which will‘last for many a year to come, 
but the sides arerotten, and must be planked 
throughout with hard wood. Thus it will be 
three monthsbefore the Victory occupies her 
old position in Portsmouth harbour. 


FAIRLY CORNERED. 
a 


I was sent to arrest a young man named 
George Harding, on a charge of having stolen 
money, bonds, and jewels from the house of 
Mr. Morton Ward, a rich London banker. 

_ The robbery had taken place on the previous 
night, and these were the details as Mr. Ward 
gave them in his eviderce,—_- 

He resided in a villa at Twickenham, and 
had that evening: returned home unexpectedly, 
after an absence of two days. 

It was late whenhe arrived; but, feeling no 
inclination to sleep, as soon as his wife and 
the servants had retired, he went into his study 


to look over the correspondence which hed. 


accumulated since his departure. 

A couple of hours passed in the perusal and 
writing of letters, and the examination of 
some long lists of accounts which had been 
preperes for hisinspection. He was disturbed 

y a sound as of a door softly closing on the 
ground-floor. 

He listened for an instant, thinking that 
probably his fancy had deceived him; but a 
repetition of the noise induced him to rise‘and 
go out on to the landing, which was always 
kopt lighted the night through. 

The house was divided by a wide hall, open- 
ing into a.back-bnilding, in which the dining- 
room and library were situated, and near the 
end of this corridor was a side-door that gave 
egress to the shrubbery. 

That door stood slightly ajar. 

Mr. Ward's firat thought was that it had 
been left. so by some careless servant, and that 
its swinging back and forth was the sound he 
had heard. 

He paseed downatairs; but, before he reached 
the bottom, a. men darted ont of the library, 
and disappeared through the side door. 

As.Mr. Ward entered the corridor, a second 
man came out, with whom he instantly 

appled. 

A brief struggle ensued, and Mr. Ward was 
knocked down; but he had time clearly to 
recognise his assailant aa George Harding. 

When he got on his feet, the robber had 
vanished, and by the time the servants were 
roused by the alarm-bell both men had so 
much the start that parsnit wae useless. 

A small safe which stood in a closet off the 
library had been opened, and the valuables 
were gone, 

The evidence given by the butler and foot- 


‘mam corroborated that of their master. 


Though neither of them had seen the bar- 
glars, Mr. Ward’s torn coat and scratched 
hands bore witness of the struggle; and, the 
next morning, the footsteps of the thieves 
were plainly discernible on the graseplot, and 
the garden-gate was found unlocked. 

The case seemed clear enough, and I was 
soon in of Mr, George Harding’s 
whereabouts. 

He had left London that morning, on his 
way to Italy ; and I caught bim.at Fotkestone, 
where he had been forced'to wait—un accident 
to the train having caused him to miss the 
day- boat to Boulogne. 

I had learned that he was an artist of con- 
siderable —— wie - born and oo bat 

, end ring the repntation ving 
Soon somewhat extravagant and dissipated ; 
thongh, of late, he had devoted himself 
assiduously enough to his profession to give 
ia friends strong hope ‘that he meant to re- 
trieve those youthful errors. ‘ 

I found him in his room:e4 the hotel, lying 
on a sofa smoking a pipe—as handsome, 
strong-built «chap of twenty-eight or 80 as 
one could wish to:see. a 

I had no time to spare, for I wished to get 
back to town by the next train; sol explained 
without any circumlocutionthat ne must pre- 
pare to accompany me. . 

When I told him that he musi consider 
himself under arrest he flamed up like a 
tiger—actnally I thought, for a moment, that 





he was guing to be crazy enough to show fight. 
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“ Better not,” said I, slightly rattling the 
handenffs I carried in my pocket. ‘Just 
take it cool and quiet—that’s natural, I know, 
to a gentleman like you. Only be natural, 
and we shall get on as easy as possible. I 
don’t want to use these persuaders unless you 
make it necessary.”’ 
ue calmed down at once, and began to 

ugh. 

** My good sir,” said he, “‘I have no doubt 
you are a very keen quick-witted officer; but 

ou've been a little too fast this time, and 
allen into an odd blunder.” 

Bat I assured him that he was the very 
person I wanted, and that I must have the 
pleasure of his company back to London 
without any delay—peaceably, if that could be 
managed—but, anyhow, he must go. 

He stood and looked me full in the face for 
@ minute, then he asked calmly enough,— 

“Perhaps you will tell me with what I am 
charged ?,” 

I told him in a few words, and pailled ont 
the warrant; he just gave one long breath 
and sat down in a chair, as white as a ghost, 
with the strangest expression on his face that 
I ever saw; but whether it was rage, horror, 
or guilt, or a combination of all three feelings, 
was more than I could decide. 

When I reminded him that I was in a hurry 
he rose, put on his boots and coat, and locked 
his portmanteau, all in an orderly enough 
fashion, but not once opening his mouth, and 
looking like a man half stanned. 

He did not speak a dozen words all the way 
up to London, and, as I never want to 
torment anybody, I left him in peace and 
read my newspaper, wondering a little, be- 
tween whiles, how a fellow in his position 
could have walked into a scrape of exactly 
that sort, and then wondering at myself for 
being such a donkey, after all my experience, 
as to be surprised at anything anybody might 
do, gentle or simple, given inducement or 
pressure enough. 

We reached town in good season. Harding 
underwent his preliminary examination, was 
duly identified by Mr. Ward, and safely 
lodged in prison. His case would come on in 
a few weeks, and there could .be no doubt as 
to its termination. 

There were paragraphs in the papers, of 
course, but Harding was not of sofficient 
prominence in his profession to render him a 
subject of any special interest. 

Mr, Ward did not appear bitter, but very 
determined. 

Four days went by, and about eight o’clock 
on the fourth evening I was told that a lady 
wished to see me on business which could not 
be delayed. 

I got up from my desk, at which I had been 
occupied copying out some memoranda, and 
went into the room where the stranger was 
seated. 

She rose as Ientered, and turned her face 
full towards me. I think I never saw.a more 
lovely countenance, just from its expression 
of mingled purity and strength. 

‘This is Mr. Ransom?’’ she said, in- 
quiringly. 

‘* Yes, madam,’’ I answered, bowing. ‘* You 
wished to see me on some matter of impor- 
tance ?”’ 

‘‘Tam Mrs. Morton Ward,’ she said, very 
ss ‘I have been in Glasgow since 

uesday. I only heard this morning of 
George Harding’s arrest.” ; 

The banker’s wife! If my face expressed 
half the surprise I felt it must have been an 
exceedingly astonished countenance that met 
hers. Of course, I controlled myself in a 
second, and, as she stopped short, either from 
emotion, or being ata loss just what to say 
next, I spoke, to give her time. 

“Did you wish to see me in reference to 
him ?” I inquired, 

‘** Yea,” she replied, slowly. ‘I came here 
to tell you that—George Hardiog is innocent 
3 noe charge brought against him—innocent, 

say!’ 

I was a good deal taken aback by this 





emphatic as-«rsion, coming from the soarce it 
did, and perhaps the consciousness that I was 
behaving very differently from my ve pra | 
business-self made my voice a little graff as 
answered,— 

‘* Well, ma’am, I hope he will be able to 
prove that he is; but, I must say, appearances 
are pretty strong against him.” 

“I know they are,” she said, growing, if 
possible, paler than she was before, but 
speaking with an energy oddly at variance 
with the almost apathetic calmness of her 
manner. ‘Mr. Ransome, a more fiendish 
= to ruin an innocent man was never devi 

y any human being!” 

I stared at her, wondering for an instant if 
her brain were a little unsettled. But no; 
there was no sign of insanity in that face. 
She might be a woman worked up to a pitch 
of such desperation that she was reckless of 
consequence ; but she knew well what she was 
doing, and meant to go through the task she 
had undertaken. 

“A plot?” Irepeated. ‘‘ Admitting that to 
be so, madam, there could only be one person 
who devised it—” 

** Only one,” she interrupted. 

“ And that——” 

“Was Morton Ward,” she interrupted, 


again. 

wn sudden trembling-fit seized her, and for a 
little she could not speak. 

There was a jug of water on the table. I 
poured out some, and handed it to her in 
silence, 

I knew the threatening hysteria was more 
likely to pass if I let her alone, and I was not 
sorry to have a few moments to think over her 
astounding declaration. 

Presently I looked at her. She had drank 
the water, and was leaning back in her chair, 
as quiet as at first. 

When she met my eyes she made a move- 
ment of her head to signify that she was able 
to talk again. 

‘You meant what you said?” I asked. 
* You accuse your husband? Mr, Morton 
Ward is your husband?” 

“* Yes,” 

**And you tell me deliberately that his 
charge against George Harding is a plot—a 
conspiracy ?” 

“Ido,” 

** And his motive?” 

‘‘Revenge—the cruellest and most cold- 
blooded that a man ever took,’’ she replied, 
in a voice which had grown as stern and un- 
flinching as her face. ‘‘ Mr. Ransom, I must 
tell you everything.” 

“* Yes, else I can be of no assistance, Don’t 
keep back a single detail, however slight, 
however difficult to speak of,’ I said, be- 
ginning to be a good deal interested and 
more puzzled. 

“I know how this must sound,” she went 
on; “I know what you must think of a 
woman who can accuse her husband of such 
acrime. But what can I do? I cannot, I 
dare not, leave an innocent man to suffer, if 
anything in my power can help him.”’ 

‘* You can just do, madam, what is always 
best under all circumstances,” said I; ‘' that 
is, tell the whole trath—the consequence of 
doing that is in no haman being’s hands,” 

She sat still for a little, then said 


ag on La 

““T was once e ed to George Harding. 
He was poor,and my family never rested 
until they separated us. I Know, for awhile 
after that, he was somewhat dissipated, but 
never so much so as they are saying now. 
Two years ago I was persuaded to marry Mr. 
Ward. I suppose all this sounds irrelevant ; 
bat I had to tell it, to make the rest of my 
story clear.” 

“Tell it in your own way, madam,” I said, 
knowing from experience this was the only hope 
of getting a clear, straightforward account as 
to any kaowledge she might possess in regard 
to the robbery. 

‘‘I never saw Mr. Harding, after my mar- 
riage, uotil a few weeks ago,” she continued. 





— A, 
* He had been in Italy, and only returned jo 
attend to some busicess. We mei here jy 
London by accident; bat Mr. Ward was very 
angry.” 
“ You told him you had met Harding?" 
‘I meant todo so—indeed, I did—buit hy 


based of it before I had an opportunity to tel] 


‘“* He was angry?” 

“ He never is—at least he never shows it,” 
she replied. ‘He only told me this: if I eye 
exchanged another word with George Hari. 
ing, he would make us both repent it so bit. 
terly that we would wish we were dead.” 

“And did you—I mean you disobeyei 
him?” 

* Yes,"’ she answered, very quietly. “Lag; 
week, Harding came down to Twickenham. 
he met me when I was out walking. I fe) 
sure now that Mr. Ward was informed of it, 
though I had no suspicion then.” 

“ Did you see Mr. Harding after that?” 

“Yes. I gota note from him, ing for 
one last interview before he went to 
Italy. It was wrong of me, if you will: bu 
I consented.” 

“Well?” I asked, as she paused. 

“ This was on Sunday. . Ward had gon: 
to Edinboro’ the night before—called ava), 
he said, by sudden business. I was engage 
on Gnoieg ening ~ap sister-in-law was to 
be at the house. I wrote to Harding to com 
on Monday night; I would meet him at th 
back. gate which leads into the shrubbery.” 

She stopped again, but evidently neither 
from confusion nor shame—her features never 
altered—her voice did not falter. 

“I was no silly romance, no wrong feeling, 
Mr. Ransom, which caused me to do tkis,” 
she said, presently. “I knew that Georg 
was poor—tormented by old debts; it was in 
my power to put him straight with the world; 
I wanted to ask it as a right, because—I hai 
loved him.” 

“ Ah!” I said, involuntarily. 

‘Not with Mr. Ward’s money,” she harried 
on; ‘‘neither he nor I would have stooped to 
that, to save my soul or his! But I haves 
few thousand pounds—they were given to me 
six months ago by a cousin, when he was 
dying—given in bank-notes, so nobody knew 
anything about the matter.” . 

“TI understand,’ I said. ‘ Well, Harding 
came into the garden on Monday evening ?” 

‘‘ Yes—we were there for over an hoar; he 
would not let me help him,” sha said; and 
even now, womanlike, she stopped to sigh 
over her disappointment. 

“You saw him out—and shut the gate after 
him?” 

“I could swear I locked it, though the 
servants found it unlocked in the morning,” 
she replied. 

“Was Mr. Ward at home when you go 
back to the house ?”’ 

“I met him in the garden-walk, Mr. 
Ransom.” 

‘* Had he seen Harding ?” 

‘‘He did not say so. He greeted me a 
usual; said he had returned unexpectedly 4 
little while before, and just added: ‘You walk 
late!’ His voice frightened me then, but i2 
a moment he was smiling and pleasant.” 

‘© What happened after that ?’’ 

‘‘He bade me good-night, and I went to my 
room. I had fallen asleep, and was awaken! 
by the ringing of the ; the servants wert 
downstairs when I went into the library. Mr. 
Ward only told me that the safe been 
robbed by burglars.” ’ 

“Then he did not mention Harding?” 

“Oh, no—and I never thought—not once! 
she said. ‘It had been settled, days before, 
that I was to start on Taesday morning, for 
Glasgow, with “ sister-in-law. We 
start. I koew nothing of what had occurred 
till I read it yesterday in a newspaper. 
took the first train back.” 

Her voice had quickened and grown tremt- 
lous as she spoke. She checked herself ead: 
denly, and pressed her hand _— her 
bosom—afraid, I knew, poor soul, that the 
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iving way to excitenmvent would make 
least Oak own completely. I motioned to 
her to sit quietly, and occupied myself for a 
few moments arranging some papers which 
isy on the table. Presently I glanced at her, 
and saw that she had recovered her enforced 
composure, so I asked,— 

«What has passed between you and Mr. 
Ward in regard to the matter—what have you 
told him ?” : Agel 

« Everything,” she replied ; “‘ everything. 

fore I put my next question I knew 
aa the answer would be; but, all the same, 


i inguised " 

«« What did he say ? 

“That my story did not hinder the other 
fact being true—only corroborated it, indeed ! 





I had not locked the gate, and he—-George | 


Harding—knew it, and came back afterwards 
with an accomplice, and committed the rob- 


pied not much doubt myself but what this . 


was the case; for, during these four days, I 
had learned a good in regard to Mr. 
Harding, and knew that, at one time at least, 
he had been mixed up with a rather shady 
set of people, ; 

But, ali the same, I felt very sorry for this 
unfortunate lady. 


No man of penetration . 


and experience could have entertained the - 


slightest doubt of her having told the exact 
trath in every particular. 

If there had been anything beyond, she 
would have revealed it as unflinchingly, how- 
ever much it might have militated i 
herself, in her eager hope of serving the man 
she believed so deeply wronged. 

“I do not know who Harding’s lawyers 


are,” she said, rousing me from the un- | 


pleasant reverie into which I had fallen, ‘‘but 
Ishould have come to you in amy case, Mr. 


Ransom, for I know you to be a kind and just ; the worst comes, I shall not even be able to 


man. 
“ How did you chance to know anything at 
all about me ?’’ I asked. 

“You remember a young fellow named 
pee pao He would have been trans- 
ported, except for your diligence in tracing a 
crime to ita real source. Well, his mother 
was an old servant in our family. She had 
80 often talked to me about you; so, when I 
saw your name, I determined to come here.” 

“Ido not perceive, madam, how I can help 
you-—’ 

“Yes, you can,” she interrupted ; ‘‘ you can 


. get me permission to see Harding—I must see 


him once!” 

“Toan do that, certainly, and I will,” I 
answered ; ‘“‘ but you must excuse me for re- 
minding you that if Mr. Ward were to dis- 
cover you had been to the prison——” 

She did not wait for me te finish; she 
flung ont her hand, as if waving that chance 
aside as a matter of no consequence, and 
asked quickly,— 

p “ ” you mean there is nothing else can be 
one?” 

“Mr, Harding’s solicitors would be the 
best judges of that,” I replied; “but I think 
there is nothing. Fancy being called as a 
witness for Harding, in a criminal suit, and 
testifying against your husband !"’ 
win Leary esture of a nervous hand 

ow li any regard to appearances 
or the opinions of others would ‘aia with 
her here, 

“Then, too,” I urged, ‘ you must not think 
me cruel—but, since you have talked frankly 
with me, I must tell you the trutb.”’ 

‘Yes, yes—I knew you would do that!” 

“ Well, Mr. Ward’s assertion was quite cor- 
ae story would tell terribly against 


“T locked the en gate,’ she said ; ‘‘I tell 
youl locked it, Mr, need Another thing : 
Do you believe that a man capable of robbery 
would have refased the money I offered? I 
had known many a criminal, many a lost de- 
graded wretch, display such incomprehen- 
ee Scruples, generosity, and even traits of 

nour, that Harding's refusal did not sur- 


prise me; but this was a quection atterly | 
useless to enter upon. 

“I never thought about being a witness,” 
she added, when I remained silent. ‘ I hoped 
that what I have told you might binder the 
matters coming to a trial—that Mr. Ward 
could be induced to drop the affair, if he were 
shown clearly that everything told against 
himself.” 

I explained to her the impossibility of this, 
and reminded her that if, as she believed, her 
husband were animated by a spirit cf re- 
venge, no inducements would of uny 
avail. 

“From a legal point of view, you can see 
that nothing does tell against him,” I said, 
in conclusion; ‘‘ you and I may believe that 
he is doing a wicked wrong, just to gratify bis 
malice; but he has already identified George 
Harding—sworn to his identity ; there is no 
backing-out possible.” 

She uttered one low groan, fuller of anguish 
than floods of tears, and sat mute for a little 
with her head turned away. Presently she 
looked back at me, and said quietly as ever,— 

‘You promise that I shall see him—to- 
morrow?” 

“ Yes, I can arrange it for to-morrow—about 
two o’clock—if that time will suit you.” 

It was settled that she should call for me, | 
-_ after a little more conversation, she rose ; 

go. ! 

‘I wish I could thank you,” she said, while | 
her lips quivered slightly. ‘You have been 
very good to me.” 

I think I never felt so sorry for any woman 
in my life, but words of condolence would 
only have been cruel. 

‘You must get home and rest,” I said. 
“If you do not, all this terrible excitement 
will make you ill,’’ 

‘*T shall not be ill,” she answered. ‘* When 





die. Some women wonld, I think; but I 


, Shall have to live on and on, knowing that the . 


i 





j Stolen from Morton Ward. My friend had 


man who loved me is enduring a living death 
through me—through me.” 

She turned to go. I opened the door for 
her, and gave her my arm to the carriage in’ 
silence. I conld not, much as I longed to, | 
hold forth the least hope, and it was better 
that she should face the plain truth from the 
outset, 

The next day she drove to my lodgings at 
the appointed hour, and we went to the prison. 
After a very brief delay, we were shown irto 
George Harding’s cell. 

He was writing busily when the door opened. 
He started up at sight of her, and stepped 
quickly forward, exclaiming : 

‘*Elinor! Elinor!” 

‘** Yes, George,” she answered. 

Then they stood for a moment with, 
clasped hands, looking mutely in each other's 
face. I was moving quietly away, but Mrs. 
Ward stopped me, | 

She told me all about the interview, which 
came on in due season, and of course there was 
only one way for it to end. George Harding 
was convicted, and sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. 

The day after his condemnation Mrs. 
Ward disappeared. With all his efforts, with 
unlimited money at his command, her hus- 
band could find no trace of her whereabouts. 

Two years went by, and, at the expiration 
of that period, the rich banker was on the eve 
of failure. He had speculated in a reckless 
fashion very unlike his former staid business 
habits, and the result had been a sudden and 
overwhelming ruin. 

The day after I learned this fact, an Ameri- 
can with whom I had grown quite intimate, 
through my having been able to assist him in 
privately settling a very treublesome business, 
called to bid me good-bye, as he was to sail for 
the New World the next morning. 

He showed me a pair of diamond bracelets he 
had purchased for his sister. They answered 
to the description of those which had been 





American bonds. A reference to my note- 
book showed that one of those taken from Mr. 
Ward's safe—the numbers of the others he 
had not been able to remember. All these 
things my American had bought from a cer- 
tain Jew dealer, whom I knew to have been at 
one period in Mr. Ward's employment and 
confidence. 

That evening, I paid a visit to the banker's 
lodgings—he was living in London now. I 
was shown up at once to his room, and the 
first words I said were: 

‘*T have called on important vasiness, Mr. 
a. Your lost bonds and jewels uuve been 
found.” 

He sank back in his chair, looking like a 
ceadman. I stood and watched him, 

The story was soon told. 

He attempted neither denial nor bravado. 
He realised perfectly that the pas was up, 
and bore the final blow very well indeed, un- 
expected as it must have been, for he had sup- 
posed my American friend safe ont of the 
country—bonds, jewels, and all. 

“ Wiat do you want of me?”’ he asked. 

‘*T shall have to ask youto go with me,” I 
said. ‘ Of course, you know that.” 

He did not s in, but quietly made 
his preparations, and I took him to the police 
station, where he the night. . 

The next morning re was found dead in 
his cell—he had poiso ed himself. J 

Of course, in due time, George Harding was 
not only pardoned, but cleared from every 
stain. 1 we able to furnish him a clue to 
Mrs. Ward’s whereabouts, and he and I went 
in search of her to a mountain-village in 
Austria, which had been her place of refuge 
during all that dreary time. — : 

In a few months the pair were married 
and setout for America. I was over there 
last year and saw them, and a very, very 
happy couple they were. They were pros- 
perous people, too ; for, besides a small fortune 
which an uncle in Australia had left him, 
Harding bad been successful in his profession, 
and his wife managed admirably the Virginia 

lantation, which will probably be their home 

uring the reat of their lives. H. 8. D. 








A Royat Fancy.—Among the follies not 
generally known of the late King of Bavaria 
was the erection of a circus on the first floor 
of the royal palace at Munich. The ceiling 
was made to imitate the 7 at night, with 
the moon and stars, lit up from behind by 
electric lights. On the walls was a series of 
coloured frescoes representing various country 
scenes. The monarch and his guests first went 
to the theatre. They then returned to the 
palace and supped. About two in the morn- 
ing the king ordered his charger, and, mount- 
ing, invited his friends to follow him, Their 
horses were brought up, and, as soon as they 


' were all in the saddle, his majesty rode off to 


the circus, The royal party galloped round 
the ring several times. The king stopped, 
descended, and tapped at the door of the 
capanna. Suddenly the dcor opened as if by 
magic, and a crowd of persons emerged from 
it. They were dressed in the different country 
costumes of Italy, and bore baskets of fruit, 
cake, and wine, of which the guests partock. 
During the repast an invisible choir sang 
Italian airs, accompanied by a brass band. 
His majesty again mounted his charger, 
and followed by his friends, rode round the 
circus once more. He now knocked at the 
door of the auberge, and French peasants came 
out with more wine and eatables, which the 
poor guests, already surfeited, were bound to 
consume rather than offend their eccentric 
host. The musicians here executed a number 
of favourite French songs. The same per- 
formance was gone through at the door of a 
Swiss chalet painted on the wall; and tben 
the king, at half-past four in _the morning, 
abruptly withdrew, leaving his companions 





also obtained from the same source certain 


more dead than alive. 
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FAOETLA. 


A port wants to know ‘' where the fleecy 
cloudsare woven.” In theair-lgom of course. 

Tracuer: ‘John, givé ms a sentence can- 
taining the word contents.” Hoy: “The 
contents of a cow is milk,” 

‘(Ts yoor father aman-efsedentary habits?” 
‘‘Sedentary ? Well, I rather fancy he is—ho 
sits on me avery time he-sees me ! ” 

THe cuntrymam who committed suicide in 
a wella few days ago doubtless thought that 
he could not find a spot where he could more 
readily kick the bucket. 

Oxp Taxpayer: “* Well, my little man, what 
do you expect to be when you grow up?” 
Little Boy: “A polifician ike papa.” “A 
politician, ea?” ‘ Yes, I hate work.” 

Pornwar: ‘* Well, Blobson, you've made e 
pretty good thing out of the grocery. business, 
haven’t you?” Biobson: “Qh, yea, I've 
made a success of it ia a, amall, weigh,” 

Customsr to barber: ‘Do you speak more 
than one language. Barbor.: ‘ Yes, I speaks 
English und Shermaa.’”’ Customer: “ Well, 
I wish you wauld talk to me German.’”’ Bar 

“ You oonderstand. Sherman? ” 
tomer: “Ne.” 

A Foortsm Exrgavacance.—‘' Young man,” 
he eaid, soleorniy, ‘* what wenld you think if 
I should: put.an enemy inte my mouth to stead 
away my brains?” ‘I would (hic) think, 
sir,’ hicconghed the young man, “that you 
were going to an unnecessary expense,” 

Saamerct Wasrs or Orrorrenrrres.—“ Mer, 


Cus- 


Editor, did you reed that-article I han ic 5 “are yo 
sa un! 
What woald you » ack?” inquired the waiter. 


yesterday ?°” “ Yes, sir.” 
think after reading that if I- told you that I 
had but one year's sehooling in my life?’ 


“I would think thet-you must have wasted 


your time most evominsbly.” 


A Reversistz Rore.—Landlady (to appli- | 


cant for board): “Have you children, 
Madam?” Applicant: “No.” Landlady: 
** You are fortunate, for we never take families 
who have children.” Applicant: ‘Have you 
any children?” Landlady: “Yes, two.” 
Applivant: *‘ Weil, you are nnfortunate, for 
we never board with families who have chil- 
dren.” 


Two Sours warm put a Sinciz Tuovucar.— 


Miss Bilderback,” said young Peckingpaugh, 
at 11.30 o'clock, as he rose to go. “I have 
until this evening; but now it almos$ seems 
aa if 1 had known you for yoars,” 


the young ledy, with her eyes on the clock. 
‘It does, indeed, seem a long time.” 


A Case or Carex.— We are accastamed to | 


cheek,” sags a bookseller, “and we are 
thoroughly hardened to having our hooks pur- 
loined, but-the other day a woman actually 
maneged to give ua a smrprisa in thia line, 
She came in and asked for.a particular recita- 
tion, and after a hunt of some twenty minntes 
the clerk unearthed it in a volume wesell for 
sixpence. The woman seized upon itand sat 
down, and began to pore over it, The clerk 
supposed she was goieg te sit thera and com- 
mit it to memory, but if she had that. inten- 
tion her time presently gave cut, and she 
mildly asked if she migh® copy part of it. 
The clerk is ® long-suffering fellow—we all 
have tobe for that mattcr, in our businesa— 
and he said ‘‘certinly.” She therenpon 
asked if he would ‘lend’ heor-a piece of paper. 
That ‘lend’ waa.adainty piece of suphemism, 
and it fetched him so that he handed over a 
first-class pad, Then she modestly begged 
fora peacil, and when he had meekly pro: 
duced a brand-new one, she sat down and 
copied every word of the recitation from bs: 
ginning toend. When. she got through, she 
gathered hereelf up, and withont a word, she 
— eff with her copy and. theclerk's new 
pencil, 





Baicut Box: “ Which is the heaviest, a 
pound of lead or a pound of feathsra?’’ Cal- 
tured Child: ‘‘ Nither,’’ “ Neither?” ‘No, 
as there are only two, nither of them cam be 
the heaviest,” 

Counrny Minister ({o boy fishing): “ Whai 
will your father say, little boy, when he dis- 
covers that you havebeen fishing on Sanday?” 
Boy: “I dunno, sir: it depend on howmanay 
fish I ketch.” 

Wrre: “ What do yen mean, John, when 
you say that my studying German is a real 
act of kindness?”’ Hasband: “I mean; my 


dear, that it will give the English langawyge a. 


little needed rest 


boy caressing ® dog): “That is right, little 
boy. Always bo kind to dum>d animals.” 
Little Boy: “ Yea'm ; I'll bave a kittle hitched 
to his tail soon’s I’kin githim quiet.” 

Somenopy Aneap or Tuem.—Firat. Burglar : 
“ Bill, the jig is up. No cracking that. bank 
to-nighi’ Second B : “ Wot'a the 
matter, deteetives onto.us?” Firat. Barglar : 
* No; I saw the chairman an’ cashier buying 
tickets for ’Frisco this mornin’.” 

No Tum: ro Losz.—Gua: ‘“ Where ate you 
going, Jack?” daok: ‘“‘ Upto see that pretty 
little-widow of old Moneybags.” Gus: “ Why, 
the cld man died only two or three: months 
ago.” Jack: “I know it, but [saw themidew 
inthe park to-day, and she is in half 
~~ Thalia It’s time. to call, Gas, it's time-to 
Cc Reg : 

Tue waiter expostalates with theiguests for 
summoning him by a-snapping of the fiegers, 





with the remark: “ Are. you: calling: fer the 
dog, ser?” “ Goodness,’ exclaimed the guest, 
 & mind-reader? ” “‘ Why do you 
“Why,” re- 
turned the guest,“ I was about to ask for 
samsage.” 

A Taestrc: Trawe.—Weman (to tramp): 
“* And if I give-you a nice plate of hash you 
promise to saw some wood?” Tramp: “Yes, 
*m.” Woman (doubifally): ‘I don't know 
whether I can put confidence in you or not.” 


Tramp (reproachfully): “ You ought to 
ma‘am, I have confidence enongh ia you to 


' eat the hash.” 


Tre Faxocvus Pr: Mixer —A young teacher, 
instilling into the minds cf her class. some 
elementary United States history, asked: 


‘T have to thank yon fora pleasant evening, Sheth — BM ie Bow eee 


| George Washington famous and respected— 
| what ‘he did that he is ane ol S A 

} : : | moment's silence, broken by the exclamation 
scarcely fels as if I were an acquaintance | of bright boy Snr the-elasa: “Fle maas pies." 
“T wag | Perhaps every body hasn't heard of *‘ Waahing- 
about tomake the came remark,” murmured | 


ton pies,” but that boy knew all about thena, 


A Larix Miscmter-Maxer.—A lady was 
calling:on a lady, and the small daughter of 
the house kepé walking around her aad study- 
ing her head intently. Finally the caller bs- 
came so. nervous she took the child ia ker lap. 
“ Well, Fannie,” she said, ‘‘ what is it? You 
seem to be looking for something.” ‘* W'y— 
w’y,” hesitated the child, ‘I was looking. for 
your other face.” “What do you mean? I 
don't understand,” eaid the puzzled visitor. 
“Oh, mamma said you wore. two-faced, bat I 
don’t.see only one. Youkaven'tgot twofaess, 
have you?" 

A Vary S1cx May.—“I am sorry to see you 
neglecting your business this wey, Smith. 
They cay that yon don'tspend half-an-heur a 
ak your office’’ “Well, a fellow must look 
after hia health, you know.” ‘“ Yes, bat you 
don’é look sick. What is: the matter with 
you?” ‘My wife takes* The Family Health 
Gazette,’ amd she makes ont that I. have a 
tendency to. softening of the brain, with com- 
pli symptoms of Brizht's disease, liver 
complaint, dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, 


inflammation of the buniens, cramatiouof the 
i ion of the 


spleen, indignation cesophagus, r- 
trophy of the pilate, and besides, that. 
net af all insi ; 
abcerve-all the health rulesim ‘ The Cazette,’ 





and you see l'veneo time for anything else.” 


Krypxess to Anmirs.—Old Lady (to little | 


eee 

ey 
“Waar do you want?” he inquired of th 
man who held thesabseription book, « Hyp 
a-crown.” ‘And whaé for?” “To bury ¢ 
policeman.” The sport fished out a sovereign 
— isto theman, ‘“ Bury eight,” hp 

Wan Reminiscexces:i—* How well I re. 
member,’’ ssid Dumley, as he proudly brap. 
dished the.sword, “ the first time that I eye 
drew that once shining-blade!"’ “ Where dig 
you draw it, Damley?” inquired Featherly, 
‘ine raffle?” 

A youna man who was examined for ay 
appointment came across this question: 
| What states and territories would you cros, 
‘im going from New York to the Pacif, 
'Coass?”’ He didn’t know, and so he wrete: 
“None, I would go around by Cape Horn,” 

An Exracep Mosreran.—An olf coloured 
musician was engaged to furnish music ats, 
country wedding which was to take place » 
‘number of miles from Bis: house. The old 
‘darkey, with the box containing: the fidédk 
' under his arm, hed altnost reached his desti. 
Some aad Mowing: “Damper tase 

Z a ng. 6s) 
done—forgot de—de bow—ter—de fiddle.” 
“Where am it, niggah?” “At home, ob 
course.” Thetrip back, however, was made 
in -very good time, as the exas negro 

‘the boy the whole distance, hitting an 
occasional whack at him with hiscane. 
‘ A Svomep Har.—A Bristol’ was in. 
formed by her servazt-girl that.a box of 
flowers. had been left at the door for her, 
Being ocoupied at the time, the lady told the 
servant to open the box, sprinkte the flowers 
with water; aud’put them om the ice, adding, 
that she would attend to them wien she went 
down to tes, The borreally containsda now 
ppring hat, which had been ordered, but was 
forgotten at the time the cervant reported the 
arrival, Only the flowers were to be seen 
when the box was opened. The servant fol- 
lowed her orders explicitly, and the flowers 
were 80 thoroughly drenched, that from a 
“ perfect love of a kat,” it becanre’# lintp and 
worthless mass of disevloured ribbons and 
straw. 

A Desperate Risx —*I am — sorry to 
give you pain, Mr, Hankinson,’ said the young 
lady, ** but please do not allude to this subject 
again. I can never bs your wife.” ‘That is 
your final answer, Miss Irene?" “ Ti is.” 
“Nothing cam induce you to change your 
decision?” “My mind is firmly and aon. 
alterably made up.”’ ‘‘ Miss Irene,” said the 
young man, rising and looking about for his 
hat, ‘* before coming here this. evening I made 
a bet of £10 with Van Perkins that you would 
say no tomy proposal. I have won. Ti was 
takings risk, but I was;deat broke. Miss 
Trene,” he continued, his voice quivering with 
emotion, “ you have saved a despairing mn 
from the fate of a suicide, and won the life- 
long respect and esteem of a grateful heart. 
Good evening.” , 

Aw Errecrive Comprmimnt.—The other day 
a@ man was walking slowly up the street and 
encountered a man walking hutriediy down. 
They ran into each other, both drew off and 
apologised, and the one in a hurry added: 
na been soangry all the morning I couldn't 
Bee straight.” ‘Nothing serious, I hope.” 
“Well, my wife had some photos taken and 
the artist made a botoh job, Im now oa my 
way to punch his head.” “CanT see them?’ 
They were exhibited, and after a carefal in- 
spection the gentleman said: “My friend, 
you ave way Of The ae is 4 cone, Oe 

ought tebe prowd of your wife's looks.’ 

De youmean it?” “Certainly. There are 
not ten as handsome women in London. 
*Shool” ‘It’s fact, andthe work is that 
of reat artist. You should: be more thao 
satisfied.” “ Well, think I've 
been too hasty, and I'll drop the matter s+ 
once: Glad I didn't punch the grapher's 
head.” “ Yee, eo am I,” said the other to 
himself, ae he went hiss way, It was the 
artist himself, 
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SOCIETY. 


Ox the whole, there was no man whom 
Earope could 80 ill spare ag the Emperor 
Frederick ; for his sweet gentleness of dis- 

ition was such a8 is rarely found in men 
of his vigorous and manly nature. He was 
every inch & man, and there was nothing 
efleminate akout bim. We lay great stress 
on this, because it bas been hinted in certain 
quarters that the late Emperor was too much 
ander the dominion of his wife, or, in. other 
words, “benpecked.’’ Nothing could he 
farther from the trath than this. The Em- 
press Victoria is, like her Royal mother, 
what the French call une mattresse femme, that 
is, a woman of superior intelligence with 
great admin istrative ability. 

Noruxo very ociliantis likely to take place 
for a good while yet in any Huropean Court. 
In some cases, where the Kings are quite 
qell, the Queens are ailing and disinclined 
for company ; im other oases this programme 
is reversed. Where there is nothing the 
matter with any of.them, there 
conretbing lacking wherewith to make a fuss 
about or start rejoicings. Grand Btate 


question whether one more will ever be bnilt ; 
the old gilded’ arks on wheels, that used to 
etrike such awe and admiration into the 
hearts of mobs, having been completely. cut 
out by more.resp] 
travelling circuses. 

A curtovus story.comes from Constantinople. 
A short time ago the Italian tenor, Masini, 
vas singing to the inmates of the Sultan's 
tarem. The ladies were, of: course; hidden 
from view, but ag he ‘finished the azia from 
the “ Huguenots,” he:was.astenished to hear 
the strain taken up by an nisitely trained 
female voice, in the song “‘Valentia,” which, 
in the opera, follows the aria, This circum- 
stance so interested Masini that he instituted 
inquiries, and succeeded .in unearthing a 
romance, The fair vocalists was, it seemed, 
the danghter of a high Tarkish official. She 
had studied in Rome, with the intention of 
going on the operatio stage; but on her return 
to Constantinople she was uafertunate enough 
to attract the attention of the Sultan, who 
ciered her the doubtful honour of a fraction 
of his heart, and» ® place in his harem; an 
offer, which, muoh against her will, she was 
forced to accept, 

Poor little Princess Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land! The political gossips will not leave 
her smali Highness alone, but are determined 
to find her a husband betimes, whether she 
and her parents. will or net. Now. it is the 
twelve-year-old Dake-of Saxony, grandson of 
the Dnke of Saxe-Weimar-Bisenach, who ia 
declared to be ber futare partner; but the 
parents of this Primcess are sensible enoagh 
io wish their daughter-to grow strong, wise, 
and well-informed, before they betroth her ta 
anyone, And at present the little heiress to 
the Torone of the Low Countries is as hearty 
a little hoyden as ever a prudent mother 
alowed to rum wholesomely wild; and would 
rather prefer a game of romps to the best 
born suitor that could possibly be chosen for 
ber hand and affections, Needless to state 
the javeniles have not been consulted on the 
tubject of their fatnre nuptial relations, and 
£0, like the babies in the poem, ‘all uncon- 
tcious of their doom, the little angels play.” . 
Tax report that the Prince of Wales takes 
‘sons On that fashionable instrument, the 
banjo, and that be occupies his spare momenta 
‘a thrumming Ethiopian ditties, is as absurd 
48 16 ig The next thing we shall 
hear will probably bethat Prince Aloert Victor 
1s Studying the bones, that Prince George is 
Practising chromatic scales on the tambourine, 
and that the trio intend to “ black up” in 
orthodox fashion and appear in the conven- 
‘ional “loud” striped ahirts and fancy un- 
mentionables at the next entertainment of 
the Amateur Orchestral Bociety. 


yet seems a. 


lendent vehicles attached to. 


STATISTIOS. 


Marriage anp Epucation.— Of the men who 
married in the year 1886, 96 per 1,000, and of 
the women 115 per 1,000, were unable to write 
their names, and signed the register by mark; 
while in 37 per 1,000 of the marriages hoth 
husband and wife were alike illiterate. These 
figures show an immense improvemené, as the 
result of the general diffusion of elementary 
education since the passing of the Act of 1870, 
For example, in 1870 ont. of every 1,000 mar- 
riages 198 men, 273 women, and in 116 cases 
both ies, had to sign by mark; while last 
year these fi were reduced to 96, 115, and 
37 respectively. ‘Taking England and Wales 


4 @8 & Whole, the number of. men who are unable 


to write is considerably smaller than that. of 
women, thengh the difference in this respect 
between the sexes is rapidly diminishing ; for 
in 1856 there were 140 such women to 100 such 
men, whereas in 1886 there were but 120. 
Bat taking the counties separately there is 
great diversity, and the general role is that in 
agricaltural counties the male, and in mining 
and industrial counties the female, is the worse 
educated sex. 





GEMS. 


Concentrattor is the secret of strength in 
politics, in war, in trade—in short, in ail 
managementof human affaire. 

Tuere are truths which some men despise 
because they have not examined them, and 
which they will not examine because they dis- 
like them. 

How easy is the thought, in certain moods, 
of the loveliest, most unselfish devotion. How 
hard is the doing of the thought in the face 
of a thousand unlovely, difficulties. 

Tuz only cure for selfishness is sacrifice; 
the only cure for unbelief is toshake off the 
ague of doubt by doing your,conscience’s bid- 
Ging; the only cure for timidity is to plunge 
intosome dreaded duty before the chill comes 
on. 

Let your wit rather serve you as a buckler 
to defend yourself, by a handsume reply, than 
the sword to wound others, though with ever 
s0 facetious reproach; rememberiag that a 
word cuts Geepsr than a sharp weapon, and 
the wound it makes is longer curing. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sprinc Sarav.—Chop coarsely two heads of 
crisp lettuce, one small bunch of new onions 
and one medium eized cucumber, and season 
well with pepper, salt, and vineger ; ornament 
with hard boiled eggs cnt.in rings. 

Use or Saut.—Sadt is preservative ia its 
natare. If too much of if is used in cook- 
ing food it wars against the jaices of the 
stomach and thus retards digestion, and it 
will in time deramge the digestive organs, lt 
ia best to use it it small quantities. 

Ruvzins Jau.—Peel and cut up the rhubarb, 
beil till reduced to a palp with a very Jittle 
water; allow 1 lb. of sugar, 1 cz. of sweet 
almonds, blanched and chopped, and half a 
lemon (cut im slices) toevery pound of pulp; 
boil for three-quarters of an hour or an hour, 
remove the lemon peel, and put into pots, 

Brearrast on Tra Disu.—An excellent dish 
for breakfast or tea can be made with the 
econtab left from —— lead two — 

3 of butter in t ing-pan, add one 
teaspoonfal of flour, and stir till smooth ; then 
add one cupfal of water, or stock if you have 
it, and season with salt and pepper. When it 
boils add one quart of coarsely chopped cold 
veal, Let this heat thorougbly, then dish it 
up on siices of nicely browned toast. A 


dropped egg put on the middle of each slice of 
toast and veal is liked by some, Serve all as 





hot as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ovr Littte Sistrr.—Within the kingdom 
of Italy is situated the republic of San Marino, 
the smallest republic in the world. I+ owes 
its foundation to a hermit whose rae it hears. 
He went toltaly to work as a mason at the 
rebuilding of the walls of the Rimini. Its 
territory covers about twenty-two square 
miles, The population numbers eight thousand 
souls. It is perched on the summit of a 
monntain.called Mount Titan, or the Giante, 
which sometimes leads to thia little state 
being termed the Titanic Republic. The 
republic has an order of chivalry, created in 
1839, under the name of the Order of San 
Marino. The motto is “ Libertas.’ When 
Italy became a kingdom, N desired to 
preserve this small state intact. “It is a 
rare sample of a republic to preserve,” said 
the emperor. 

Forrtex Porrteness.—In Italy, as wel! as in 
France, we often find a pleasant disposition to: 
offer service, even if it is not directly paid for. 
I was once ina city of northern Italy, where I 
nesded some articles of clothiug. Having just 
arrived, I was entirely unacquainted with the. 
place, and inquired of a clerk ati a forwarding 
or eas..office, where I had some. business, 
the address of a good shop where I could buy 
what I wanted. He thereupon put on his hat 
and said he would go with me toone I did 
not wish ee ae himself tose much trouble, 
but he insisted that.es I did not know the city 
is would be much better for him to accompany 
me, He took me to the best place in town, 
helped me in my.telection, mado suggestions 
to,the shopkeeper, and when I had finished 
my business, offered ta go with me to bey 
anything else I might want. It is possible 
that he may have been paid for bringing pur- 
chagers to this shop, but the price I paid for 
whas.l bonghé. was:so small that there contd 
not-have been much profit to anybody, and I 
do not believe that the large and wealthy firm. 
by whom this poem was employed wonld 
allow one of their clerks to go out in this -way 
merely to make a little money. Let: any 
stranger in one of our cities enter a railway 
office and try to get ome of the clerks to go 
with him toa tailor’s shop and help him to 
select a suit of clothes, and when he has made 
known his desire, let him wait and see what 


happens next. 

A Fosrran or Ants.—The writer saw a large 
numberof ants surroundivg some that he had 
killed, and determined to watoh their pro- 
cecdings. Accordingly he followed four or 
fivethatatarted off iromtherest towarda hillock 
a short distance off, in which was an ant's 
nest. This they entered, sad in about five 
minutes they reappeared, followed by others. 
All fell into rank, walking regularly and 
slowly, two by two, until they arrived af tho 
spot where lay the dead bodies of the soldier 
ants. In a few minutes two of the ants 
advanced and took up the body of one of their 
comrades, then two others, and co on, till all 
were ready to mareh. First walked two anis. 
beering a body, then two others with another 
dead ant; and so on until the whole line: was 
extended to about forty pairs, and the pro- 
cession now moved siowly onward, followed 
by an irregular body of about two hundred 
ants. Occasionally the two laden ants stopped, 
and Jaying down the dead body it was taken 
up by the two walking unbardened behind 
them, and thus by occasionally relieving exch 
other, they arrived at a sandy spot near the 
sea. The body of ants now commenced 
digging with their jaws. number of holes in 
the ground, in each of which a dead ant was 
laid. Then they all fell to and filled up the 
graves. This did not quite finieh the remark- 
able ciroumatance attending thisinsect fureral. 
Six or seven of the ants had attempted to. rua 
eff withont performing their share of the task 
of digging; these. were brought back and 





ZINE A 
killed on the spot. A single grave waa quickly 
| dmg, and they were all dropped into it, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. R,—Fair, but unformed, 

J. E. M.—You should be rather vain, and a little in- 
clined to flattery. 

ORANGEMAN.—See a doctor. You might not be fit for 
military service at 

Cora must consult a physician as to her illness, The 
marriage mentioned would be illegal. 

XM. S.—You can do nothing br’ write and explain the 
matter to the colonel of the regiment in which her 
husband serves. 

Jane.—1. Water acidulated with a little lemon-juice 
is a good remedy fora shinyskin. 2 Your handwriting 
is very fair. 3. Yes. 

M. M.—Sulphur will remove scurf ; put half an oymee 
into a Lat battle of water, and wash the head with the 
solution about twice a week. 

J. J.—1. Glycerine and lemon-juice will whiten and 
soften the hands. 2 No. 3, Your penmanship for a 
boy of seventeen is very good. 

Constant Reaper.—No. The su no dou 
owes its ori; to the appearance of some of the 

es, which at a distance resemble the description 
ven of mermaids. 

Lispa.—Try oatmeal porridge for breakfast. 
It is said to be very eficial, and avoid all greasy or 
rich foods. Leave poisons severely alone. 

Laur D.—1. rom ne oi], and ees | = of .. 
Brush well two or three es a . & Exercise 
the open air, temperance, and AL. 

A. E, M.—1. They are questions from some school or 
other competition. Consult a good text book. 2. The 
halr is brown. 3. Practise from a good copy. 


N. BR. V.—Renaissance (French, new birth) is the 
ote genes ay ot eer and orna- 
bom oe gg lied on the antique, which took its 
origin in Italy about the commencement of the fifteen 
quater? 3 dae ot Gpateteemmtncteg ats Se Sue 
teenth ond coding ith the first half of the sixteenth 
century, which witnessed the revival of classical litera- 
ture and the fine arts in Southern Europe. 
L. E.—The favourite hat for tra this year is the 
terial straw, black, white, or a mixed 
with a band of ribbed ribbon 


order ribbon, but very often 
for travelling had far better be 
are not quite things of the 

hat, the same as et without strings, 
are superseding them. 

of, B-Goere eee oe Ree we le 

ealousy. Itisasure way ive us from 
= His rights to society were ahrid 
but to demand of him the total sacrifice of his friend- 
ships and ae is to place him ah on 
ition. © magnanimous or woman 
feuly yon in that, and the young lady referred to very 
properly resents the “home rule” over her friend. Our 

Avice would be to male the lady your friend as she is 
of your husband, 

R. W. C.—When colouring steel blue it is necessary 
that it shall first be finely polished on its surface, and 
then exposed to a uniform degree of heat. There are 
three ways of produ the colour—first, by a flame 
emi no soot, as spirits of wine; secondly, by a hot 
plate of iron; and. thirdly, by wood ashes. As a very 
regular degree of heat is — the latter medium is 
preferable for fine work. 
over with the wood-ashes, and carefully watched until 
the proper colour is produced. 

G. M. D.—1. To mend india-rubber shoes or goloshes 
rub the patch (made of thick muslin) and shoe thoroughly 
with sharp sandpaper. Smear both with liquid india- 
rubber (made by dissolving small pieces of unvulcanized 
rubber in warm spirits of turpentine or chloroform) five 
times, allowing them to dry after each application. 
Repeat this application once more, and before they have 


dried apply the 7 with pressure, if possible, and the ' 


boot or shoe will be mended. 2. Your writing and com- 
position are both far above the average. 

E. L. C.—1. In ancient times women’s side-saddles 
were made without horns, but there was a high pommel 
tohold on to. Theside-saddle used by women in Iceland 
has a seat with a back, like a common chair, and has, 
instead ofa stirrup, a little shelf on which both the feet 
can rest. The seat of the side-saddle of ueen Elizabeth 





work must be covered 





C. R. W.—You had better divert your mind from your 
betrothed, unless he promptly reforms. It is a dan- 
gerous thing for a woman to marry a drunkard. It 
oy ample justification for terminating the engage- 
men’ 


Oarotine.—You had better take parents into 
rc aagecy mee see if they cannot help you to get a 
Saag Sademttonding with rox er. 

ur engagemen' a@ very 
matter and admits of no trifling. 


F. N. W.—Anyone, by constant practice, could acquire 
some skill in the art of ventriloquism, and a few are 
successful almost at the first attempts, but such skill is 
quite useless for the purpose of giving entertainments. 
aio it is accompanied by considerable powers of 
mimicry. 


Bravuty.—To help get : id of snails, strew tablesalt very 
freely over the cellar and . ther infested places. A paste 
made of train oil and soot wiil form a barrier over which 
they will not pass. Black ants may be » it is 
said, by scattering a few leaves of green wormwood 


L. L.—Rabbits are said to live eight cr nine years. 
They to breed at the age of six months, have 
several in a year, 


N. N.—1. Sachet powders may be obtained at any 
chemist’s at a small cost. 2. You are too Fe ques- 
tion the advice given by your mother. She your 
best interest at and should not ai in 
any way to thwart her Wait for at five 
years before contemplating marriage. 


LOVE ETERNAL. 


Tae world is full of weeping, 
There is sighing in the air 

From loving ones o'erburdened 
With a heavy weight of care ; 

The hopes and dreams of beauty 
That we fed our hearts upon 


Have Cup for ever, 
Yet lives on. 


From scenes where joy delighted 
To mage its tent 
The glow of youth has vanished, 
The golden houre are it; 
The lovely flowers are faded, 
The -birds are gone, 
And graves are all about us, 
Yet Love lives on. 


Weighed down by tribulatio: 
Oppressed with pa 


ef and 
‘Soe 


Intent upon our losses. 
The weeds of woe we don, 
And mourn our lot, unmindful 
That Love lives on! 
Despite we and coldness, 
Despite changes drear, 
That from to 
are ours year ear, 
Amid the desolation, _ 
Oh, nye phenomenon ! 
As fresh and fair as ever 
Still Love lives on! sw 


J. B. N.—Sultaua raisins, as said before to other corre- 
spondents, are made from a kind of grape which has no 
seeds. It is grown seedless simply one of 
the laws of re. When the grape is about half ripe 





the end of the vine is bent and buried in on. 
This prevents the formation of seed and the full develop- 
ment of the fruit, but it ripens all the same. 

L. F. W.—The amount awarded to the United States 
for damages done to American commerce by the Con- 
federate steamers Alabama, Florida, and Shenandoah, 
was £3,100,000. The English arbitrator, Sir A. E. Cock- 
burn, refused to sign the judgment of the Arbitration 
Commission at Geneva, mainly on 


English Government telegraphed to detain her. The 


! Alabama was sunk by the Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 
! France, June 19, 1864; and during 1865 the United 
' States and English Governments discussed the question 


was a velvet cushion, and the p ded metal, 2. ' of English responsibility for the damage inflicted. 
yu’ 


A third horn, called the hunting-horn, is put on the side, 
under which’ the left knee is*placed. This 1s said to 
give the rider almost as firm a seat as can be got in the 
man’s saddle. 

G. R. D.—Egypt is not a ‘‘ province” of Turkey; nor 


even a dependency ; buta suzerainty, as in Morocco, or , 


Tunis, or Tripoli. Each and all of them have an in- 
dependency in internal affairs, but in all foreign 
relations act under the supervision of the Sultan at 
Constantinople. The Ruler of Egypt, called a 
so by virtue of the Sultan’s aseent, and a tribute w 


4 +h a d. 





he pays to the Sultan of seven h P 
@ year. The bond which holds all the Barbary powers 
and Egypt in this deference to Turkey is that the Sultan 
is the recognized head of the Mohammedan Church. 
The recent war was in reality a rising of the “‘ national’ 
element in Egypt against the English and French who 
have been rapidly “ civilizing” the eountry by manag- 
ing its revenues, dividing its offices, &c. 


Finally it was agreed by England to settle the matter 
by arbitration, with the result stated. 


H. 8.- Appointees to the United States Military 
Academy must be between seventeen and twenty-two 
years of age, free from any infirmity, and able to pass a 
careful examination in reading, iting. orthography, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history of the 
United States. The p subjects taught in the 
academy are mathematics, ch, drawing, tactics of 
tin chemin, ialiiodinen “aaah pe gee og 

y, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, electricity, 
history, international, comsttacnel: ond military law, 

and civil and military engineering and science 

war. The pay of acadet is £108 year, and with 

proper economy is sufficient for support. Upon 

graduating cadets are commissioned as second lieu- 

tenants ia the U. 8. Army. Their promotion is de- 

pane sg upon vacaccies and the demands of the public 
service. 


the ground that the ! 
, Florida and Shenandoah claims were improperly allowed. | 


| The Alabama sailed from England one day before the . 


| A.N.—The oldest town in the United State a> 
N.—The oldes wo e United 

pe Florida. “A fort was built hates is 

| Spaniards under Mentnécz in 1565. 7 the 


C. 0, C.—Bind a piece of cut lemon round the og 


which will and you will mi, 
poor fe tet OL rae 
in warm soapsuds. 3 


E. E. F.—1. The book named is, we beli 
print. 2. We have no peraonal knowledge _ + ad 
pany named. 3. Onlya a can give you the 
advice in a case like yours. you have lost config, 


| in the one at present em anoth 
| lot is a hard one, and the ine delay ing, ba 
see no way of M save through 





Joun M.—In deciding upon the number of perso 
invite toa or a due must be paid 
| the size of the rooms in which it is to be given. After 
, making allowance for a reasonable number who 
not accept the invitaticn, there should be no more i; 
vited than can find comfortable accommodation—tnti, 
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weather proves stormy, the en‘ Prtainment ‘tales place 


indoors. The lawn tennis should be in order for the 
the croquet laid out for those who care for it, 
and the archery tools putin place. A orm may be 


p to the door, and 
the ladies go within to deposit their wraps and shake of 
the dust, before following the maid to where the hostess 
ladies wear hats and walk: 


j 
8 


the house or out of doors, just as the fancy dictates. 
There should be plenty of camp chairs and small tables, 
seating about four, as long tables are out of date. 
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